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What We Learned in Korea: 


10 Lessons 
In How To 
Stop Stalin 


1. We must re-design our infantry—in man- 
power, in weapons, in tactics 





2. We must toughen our foot-soldiers faster, 
give them better weapons 


3. Our Army needs more and better air- 
ground support 


4. To beat the A-bomb in the field, airborne 


assault must replace amphibious assault 





5. We need more of tomorrow's weapons 
right now 


6. We need better, faster, more reliable 
communications in the field 


7. We must settle the question of the jet 
plane vs. the propeller plane 


8. We must use the napalm (fire) bomb as 


often as we can 


9. We must revise, tighten and improve 
our intelligence services 


10. We must re-evaluate our Navy, give it 


more punch, more power, greater thrust 
CONTINUED 





@ Ir rHe Unirep Srartes is lucky 
enough and tough enough, histo- 
rians may be able to say some day 
that Stalin and his armed Com- 
munism lost World War III in 
Korea. For whatever the political 
aspects of the Korean adventure 
have been and will be—and they 
are not the subject of this article— 
Korea has been a proving ground 
which can alter radically our con- 
cept and techniques of warfare. 

It is almost a year since Amer- 
ican ground troops first engaged the 
Communist forces in Korea. In this 
post-World War II action our 
weapons, men and tactics under- 
went a hard testing. Some failed; 
others proved superlative. In a 
sense the Korean war was a unique 
military operation because only the 
United Nations used naval forces 
and the combat airplane in strength, 
and neither opponent used the 
world’s most powerful weapon, the 
atomic bomb. Military conclusions 
about Korea, therefore, have to be 
made in the light of these signifi- 
cant omissions. 

Many of the lessons of the Ko- 
rean war have been plainly set 
down in the reports of trained jour- 
nalists at the front who operated 
free of censorship until the armies 
of Red China entered the fighting. 
Lay military experts like the New 
York Times’ Hanson Baldwin have 
also had their say, as have the pro- 
fessional Army, Navy, Air Force 
and Marine Corps officers and 
planners. This article is a com- 
pendium of the observations (ex- 
pressed and private) of these ex- 
perts, and the editors of PAGEANT 
earnestly hope that it will help to 
stimulate some hard thinking 
about the United States’ strategic 
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and tactical military future. 

From the Korean testing ground, 
according to the best military anal- 
yses available, it is now clear, for 
example, that some changes are 
due in the American concept of 
infantry fighting. Communications 
can stand great improvement. The 
ground forces should have the 
kind of close air support of its 
troops which the Marines have 
developed and used so effectively. 
The relationship of jet to propeller- 
driven planes and the job each is 
best fitted for needs clarification. 

It should be obvious even to 
casual newspaper readers that our 
intelligence services—and_ those 
who apply this information—need 
a thorough jacking up. 

Korea added very little to the 
Navy’s tactics and strategy of the 
last war. It did, however, show 
that the Navy was ready—and a 
very handy weapon to have in 
anybody’s arsenal. 

The amphibious landing at In- 
chon, in which General Douglas 
MacArthur successfully enveloped 
the North Korean flank, was espe- 
cially interesting to tactical ob- 
servers. This was the familiar 
technique of amphibious envelop- 
ment, which was used so effectively 
in the last war. It worked from 
Sicily to Okinawa, and it now may 
be obsolete. One properly placed 
atomic bomb at Inchon could have 
sent the whole United Nations 
show up in atomic fire. Inchon, 
therefore, gave an added push to 
those military minds who believe 
that the successor to amphibious 
envelopment—and the way to win 
a war in the atomic era—is vertical 
envelopment, assault by airborne 
troops entirely supplied by air. 





The foot soldier’s team needs remodeling—in personnel, equipment and tactics 


- We must re-design our Infantry 


At its best, in an invasion like 
the Inchon landing, the American 
military machine can be matched 
by no other nation on earth. But 
Korea has shown that being 
equipped to fight the big war can 
be a distinct handicap in fighting 
a little war or, as the U. S. may 
have to do, a series of little wars. 
The American infantry is over- 
burdened with unnecessary ‘per- 
sonal equipment—and the rear 
echelon personnel it takes to supply 
and maintain it. ; 

The modern American foot- 
soldier has become so accustomed 
to having the airplane and othe: 
arms help him do his job that he 
has lost much of his independence. 
To regain it, the infantry division 
needs, among other things, more 
fire power: an automatic weapon 
for everybody, including cooks, in- 
stead of the carbine; rocket launch- 
ers, napalm launchers, more big 
bazookas, etc. The division also 
should be equipped to fight as a 
completely independent unit. 

The division may also need to 


be reduced in size (at present about 
20,000 combat men with some 
75,000 behind the scenes) in order 
to improve its mobility and effec- 
tiveness over any kind of terrain. 
It will have to be trained in night 
fighting and given new equipment 
for it: ground radar or other elec- 
tronic instruments which will be- 
come the doughboy’s eyes and ears 
in the dark. The division also 
needs to be supplemented by long- 
range penetration units, which can 
infiltrate behind the enemy lines— 
especially in country like Korea. 
It is thought, too, that the divi- 
sion’s basic structure may have to 
be changed from the triangular 
(three regiments) to the square 
(four regiments) so that it can 
fight in all directions, especially 
when surrounded. As the division’s 
weight is reduced, by lightening 
weapons and removing all unnec- 
essary materiel, it becomes not 
only a better fighting unit but also 
potentially airborne—a prime tac- 
tical factor in what may be the 


winning technique of the next war. 
CONTINUED 
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v4 We must toughen our foot-soldiers 


The United States was no more 
prepared for the Korean war than 
it has been (at the outset) for any 
other war it has engaged in. And 
yet, when our infantrymen first 
encountered the North Korean 
Communist troops near Osan on 
Independence Day, two rifle com- 
panies stood off a continuously- 
attacking North Korean division 
for seven hours. The Americans 
were green troops, soft from occu- 
pation duty in Japan and far from 
battle-wise. They had important 
air support, which saved them, 
and they were probably helped by 
the traditional military conserva- 
tism of their Russian-trained and 
led opponents. Like their older 
brothers in World War II, they 
fought well (many were magnifi- 
cent). Brought up in the age of 
he machine and the pneumatic 
ire, they were forced by the nature 
of the terrain and the enemy to 
fight like American frontiersmen. 

As good as the infantry became, 
the Marines, when they arrived, 
were better—a superb illustration 


of the value of training and psy- 
chological preparation for combat. 
It is now clear that, if the U. S. 
is to survive, its infantrymen 
must be taught to fight under all 
forseeable conditions. That means 
a longer period of tough basic 
training (16 weeks or more), a 
return to fundamentals, better dis- 
cipline, better recruits (the Army 
usually gets the last choice), and, 
as one U. S. commander in Korea 
put it, an end to “this damned 
coddling and babying of troops.” 
Wars are not won by machines 
alone, and Korea has given us a 
fresh opportunity to understand 
once more the job that only the 
infantry can do. There is a po- 
litical aspect to this, too, not only 
in our soldiers’ ability to get along 
with their allies in the field and 
their often snobbish attitude toward 
civilians who do not own bathtubs, 
but also in the effect that their 
courage and resoufcefulness (as 
distinct from their machines) can 
have on the civilian populations 
among whom they may fight. 








3. Our Army needs 
better air support 


Perhaps the most important mili- 
tary lesson of the Korean war is 
that if U. S. armed might is going 
to prevail in any future big land 
war the Army and the Air Force 
will have to achieve an air-ground 
liaison that was missing in Korea. 
Before Korea the Army had been 
cool to Air Force suggestions that 
they get together on tactical su 
port of ground troops. As a result, 
they had to improvise this lack of 
coordinated training while fighting 
for their lives. Their eyes were 
opened by the smooth-working 
U. S. Marine Corps teams of 
ground-support tacticians. 

Tactical aviation, as distinct 
from strategic aviation (long-range 
bombers, etc.), has three jobs: 1. 
to keep enemy planes from attack- 
ing our troops (i.c., to win air 
superiority) , 2. to isolate the enemy 
forces on the battlefield, 3. to de- 
stroy targets directly in front of 
our infantry. The Army, Navy and 
Air Force differ strongly on the 
method of building an effective 
tactical air force. As a _ result 
of the Korean experience, many 
Army officers want the Army to 
have its own tactical air arm, 
although General J. Lawton Col- 
lins, Army Chief of Staff, insists 
that the Air Force should do the 
job. The Air Force, which also 
has the important strategic air job 
to do, thinks that the Navy and 
Marines have overlooked the fact 
that the primary mission of a tac- 
tical air force is to gain air su- 


periority. 





More jobs for paratroopers 





XC-123 can put 10 tons down in a corn field 


Heavier work for aircargo 





used in Korea to airdrop a bridge 


Oe 








4. To beat the A-bomb, airborne assault 


must replace amphibious assault 


The most daring maneuver of 
the Korean war was General Mac- 
Arthurs waterborne end = run 
around the North Korean flank at 
Inchon. This was the familiar 
technique of amphibious envelop- 
ment which the U. S. develo 
and used so successfully in World 
War II. And yet, in the minds of 
some U. S. military strategists, this 
winning technique may already be 
obsolete. The reason is that its 
huge concentration of ships, men 
and materiel offers too tempting 
a target to an enemy armed with 
the atomic bomb. 

General MacArthur had hoped 
to make the assault on Inchon and 
Seoul with airborne troops, but 
none were available to him. He 
knew that if the Russians had 
wanted to slip the Korean Com- 
munists one atomic bomb his en- 
tire operation could have been 
wrecked. This threat of the tac- 
tical use of the atomic bomb has 
stirred and disturbed our military 
planners ever since the bomb be- 
came a reality. A very few of these 
bombs could have ruined the last 
wars Normandy landing, or the 
landings at Sicily, Okinawa, etc. 
The logical solution. to this awe- 
some new military weapon, it 
seemed to the strategists, was ver- 
tical envelopment—assault by air- 
borne troops entirely supplied by 
air—which would allow us to dis- 
perse our forces and materiel over 
many air fields, thus offering no 
single target important enough to 


waste an atomic bomb on. 

A start toward solving some of 
the technical problems of vertical 
envelopment has been made by 
private American aircraft manu- 
facturers. Fairchild Aircraft, for 
example, has built a ship whose 
cargo compartment can be de- 
detached and left behind for un-. 
loading while the plane flies away 
to pick up another compartment. 
Fairchild’s C-142 goes a step far- 
ther: its cargo compartment, carry- 
ing a 10-ton payload, can be 
parachuted to the ground while 
the plane is in flight. Chase Air- 
craft’s C-123 can even set its 
10-ton payload down in a plowed 
field and take off again. 

Whether vertical envelopment 
will become the winning technique 
of the next war is in the lap of 
the gods. But our extreme advo- 
cates of air supply are already 
thinking in terms of delivering 
whole armies over thousands of 
miles of sea and land and keeping 
them supplied entirely by air. They 
have been heartened by the Ko- 
rean experience, which included 
the world’s first airdrop of a bridge 
by the C-119s of the Combat Car- 
go Command. Experience in Korea 
has led the Air Force to give its 
Tactical Air Command equal status 
with the other air arms, and en- 
couraged the Army to establish an 
air support center for working out 
the joint air-ground techniques that 
can make vertical envelopment a 
reality. 

CONTINUED 
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We need more of tomorrow’s 
weapons right now 


It is clear now that the Korean war forced the 
United States to commit its weapons to a job they 
were not precisely designed for. Korea was poor 
terrain for heavy materiel. There were not enough 
automatic small arms available. The U. S. lag in 
developing new weapons was painfully illustrated 
by the absence of the 3.5 bazooka, which had just 
gone into quantity production (although the need 
for it had been drastically demonstrated in the last 
war) and had to be flown to the battlefront. 

Except for the big bazooka—and jet plane sup- 
port—our infantry fought mainly with World War II 
weapons. Korea disclosed that our armor-piercing 
shells and ammunition were decidedly out of date. 
Our field artillery was often outranged some 3,000 
yards by the excellent Russian-made artillery. Our 
tanks did well against the Russian T-34s after the 
Pattons got there, but it is certain that the Russians 
have newer and better models. Our new line of 
tanks now in or near production should be an im- 
provement but we are still behind in the tank race. 








6. We need better, faster, more 


reliable field communications 


Communications are a technical military prob- 
lem not likely to interest laymen. It is sufficient to 
say that in the Korean war they proved to be de- 
ficient in almost all categories. Our infantry divi- 
sions, forced to hold fronts of 35 miles or more, 
found that they did not have the equipment and 
the trained personnel to communicate efficiently. 
Most of the radio relay and other equipment now 
on hand needs to be improved, and the Army could 
use new radar and other electronic devices for 
maintaining contact between isolated groups. 
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7. We must settle the question of the jet 
plane vs. the propeller plane 


Korea’s mountainous terrain was 
hardly the ideal locale in which to 
test the combat effectiveness of the 
jet airplane. Jet enthusiasts claim 
that their plane proved itself there 
without qualification. Others are 
not so sure. 

The Air Force plans eventually 
to eliminate the propeller-driven 
plane altogether. The Navy and 
the Marines, however, believe that 
the propeller-driven aircraft sur- 
passes the jet for close support of 
ground troops. They say that it 
can spend more time over the tar- 
get, deliver a greater weight of 
bombs, slow down for more effec- 
tive ground work. They have jets to 
provide the air cover that the con- 
ventional plane needs to do its 
work and survive. 

The Air Force, on the other 
hand, contends that the jet can 
provide air-ground support as well 
as or better than the conventional 
aircraft, and that what is’ needed 
is an all-purpose plane which can 


fight (“live in the air”) on equal 
terms with enemy jets. 

The Army now has some firm 
ideas on the subject as a result of 
its Korean experience. General 
Collins has this to say: “... I 
don’t agree with those who say the 
slower prop job is the answer. 
Somehow we’ve got to work out 
with the Air Force a plane that 
meets both our requirements—a 
plane that can carry a heavy load 
and stay over the target a long 
time, and still take care of itself.” 

The Air Force thinks that it has 
that plane in the F-84F (Republic 
Thunderjet), whose older brother, 
the F-84E, performed brilliantly 
in Korea. If not, it believes that 
it can design the jet that will satisfy 
everybody but the enemy. And the 
Air Force, despite the needling it 
has been getting from Navy-Marine 
proponents of close ground support, 
is determined to get first the air- 
plane that can win the battle of 


the air. 
CONTINUED 
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= O. We must use the napalm 


Napalm got results 


(fire) bomb as often as we can 


Newspaper accounts of the fighting in Korea are 
sufficient testimony to the great and terrifying suc- 
cess of the napalm bomb delivered by our fighter- 
bombers. The bomb is primarily an anti-personnel 
weapon, not an incendiary bomb. In Korea it de- 
stroyed tanks, men, anything in its molten path, 
and its application to any future war America fights 
is as important as it is obvious. 

Napalm is a thickened gasoline bomb used first by 
our Pacific forces in 1944 against the Japanese. 
The improved bombs used in Korea can, along with 
their incendiary cousins, be a major factor in any 
future war. 





Q, We must revise, tighten 


and improve our intelligence 


From the beginning of the Korean war our in- 
telligence agencies have searched for some printed 
proof that they predicted the time of the North 
Korean invasion. They have found none. General 
MacArthur’s intelligence section has also been cen- 
sured for failing to provide the information which 
might have kept us out of the Chinese Communist 
trap in Korea last fall. 

Obviously, all of our intelligence agencies need 
continual improvement. But those who have to 
evaluate and act on the intelligence they provide 
are the truly responsible parties involved. The only 
realistic way of judging an enemy is on the basis 
of his capabilities. It is dangerous to judge him by 
our estimate of his intent. Clearly, the Communists 
were capable of overrunning South Korea any time 
they wanted to. The U. S. could have countered 
this capability, however, by maintaining, and dis- 
posing properly, enough armed might to make the 
risk of an adventure like Korea not worth while. 





Action of Big Mo (above) and other fleet units gave cause for re-evaluation 


10. We must re-evaluate our Navy, give 


it more punch, more 


Compared to World War II, 
Korea was pretty much of a dress 
rehearsal for the U. S. Navy. Like 
the Marine Corps—and unlike the 
Army—the Navy proved, however, 
that it was ready for combat. Its 
logistics were good; it handled the 
Hungnam evacuation of the X 
Corps and the amphibious landing 
at Inchon admirably; its carrier- 
borne air arm was superb. But the 
Navy, despite its lack of enemy 
opposition, also learned some les- 
sons from Korea. 

After clearing the Communist 
mine ficlds off Wonjan, laid under 
Soviet direction, the Navy was con- 
vinced that its mining and mine- 
sweeping techniques are antiquated. 
Korea also gave the Navy an op- 


power, greater thrust 


portunity to test its aircraft carrier 
operations, and it is now apparent 
that it will have to modernize its 
present carriers and build new ones 
with a great many technical innova- 
tions. 

As for the Navy’s contention that 
Korea proved the carrier an effec- 
tive weapon for close support of 
ground troops, that was true for 
land fighting on the narrow Ko- 
rean peninsula surrounded by navi- 
gable waters, but it would not 
apply to land fighting on the plains 
of Western Europe. Like other les- 
sons of the Korean war, this one 
has to be evaluated against the 
overall job that our armed forces 
may be called upon to do anywhere 


in the world. CONTINUED 
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What the experts say: 


Garrett Underhill and Ronald Schil- 
ler, military correspondents and World 
War II intelligence officers: “The cam- 
paign in Korea had two strikes against 
it from the start because our military 
leaders have not tried to understand 
the nature of the enemy and the war 
he will fight. . . They sent roadbound, 
motorized divisions to a mountainous, 
roadless country. Our troops were dis- 
concerted by mass infiltration tactics 
and guerrilla war, although these have 
been standard tactics in Russia and the 
Orient in all the wars since 1918. . 
While our forces are masters of logis- 
tics, engineering and transportation 
and astcund the world by their effi- 
ciency in building roads and airfields, 
they have neglected the principal busi- 
ness of soldiering—the acquisition of a 
thorough knowledge of the ways and 
means of fighting.” 

Hanson Baldwin, New York Times 
military expert: “Korea jolted the Air 
Force into recognition of the fact that 
many of its most brilliant officers had 
long but futilely advanced—that air 
power must mean not only big bomb- 
ers and jet interceptors but also planes 
for close support of ground troops.” 

Maj. Gen. James H. Gavin, U. S. 
Army: “If an H-bomb is developed 
and A-bombs become available for 
tactical employment, we should realize 
now that this will radically revolution- 
ize land warfare.” 

General Omar Bradley, chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff: “The atomic 
bomb, properly delivered, almost pre- 
cludes . . . another amphibious opera- 
tion like the one in Normandy.” 

General Mark W. Clark, Chief of 
Army Field Forces: “The air move- 
ment of an entire army with all equip- 
ment is entirely possible : . .” 

A British officer in Korea: “Your 
chaps have everything it takes to make 
great soldiers—intelligence, physique, 
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doggedness and an amazing ability to 
endure adversity with grace. The thing 
they lack is proper discipline. They 
also would be better off with a little 
more training in the art of retreat... . 
Also it seems to me that you are a little 
too reluctant to take casualties for 
your own oe 

Time ine: “Where MacAr- 
thur’s intelligence failed . . . was in not 
estimating correctly the number of 
Chinese that had crossed the Yalu, the 
fighting quality and discipline of the 
Chinese troops, and the heavy concen- 
tration at a point in their line against 
which MacArthur t his weakest 
forces, the Korean Wf Cates.’ . The 
failure of intelligence was real, blame- 
worthy—but not crucial . . ” 

Rear Admiral Allan E. Smith, com- 
mander of the U. N. Blockade and 
Escort Force in Korea: “The Russians 
apparently have everything we have 
and everything the Germans had in 
mining techniques. . .. The U. S. must 
put minesweeping on the same priority 
level as anti-submarine and carrier 
warfare.” 

Gen. J. Lawton Collins, Army Chief 
of Staff: “What I’m hoping is that we 
can get at least one group of fighter- 
bombers in the Air Force for every 
combat division in the Army.” 

Gen. Clark: “Korea has proven that 
fighter-bombers can’t do their job un- 
less they have trained tactical air-con- 
trol parties on the ground and/or air- 
borne controllers in the air to guide 
them.” 

General Bradley: “Any future Amer- 
ican Army must leave an absolutely 
clean battlefield. We cannot expect in- 
dustry to provide, nor a soldier to 
carry, any item he does not use.” 

U. S. soldier in Korea: “The only 
way to fight this war is to be like the 
North Koreans—carry nothing but 
water and weapons. 
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1. Lose 10 pounds 

Too many people find their weight 
creeping up, pound by pound, year 
by year. Revise your daily diet sen- 
sibly to stress lean meats, vegetables, 
fruits, cutting down fats, starches, 
sugars, excessive alcohol 


2. Stand straighter 

Bending over your work and sloppy 
standing can hinder proper breath- 
ing, make even a good, young body 
look older, and unattractive. So try 
unhunching your shoulders, and in 
plain army talk, sucking in your guts 


3. Check your hairstyle 
Decide on a new hairdo—nothing 
makes a woman look dowdier, older 
than a dated one. Nor ages a man 
like a poor haircut, so wear your hair 
shorter, especially if it’s thinning. 
Above all, avoid combing long, 
straggly bits over bald spots 


4. Choose good clothes 


To be good, clothes don’t have to 
break the bank. The print dress, far 
left, cost $13. The other cost only 
$9. A man or woman can dress well 
by buying superior style and cut— 
available in any price range 


5. Improve grooming 

Not only what you wear, but how 
you wear it, counts for or against 
you. The chipped nail polish, un- 
pressed trousers add up to a state- 
ment which is childishly careless 
at 20, agingly disinterested after 30 


6. Believe us 


If still skeptical, study these pictures 
of the same girl—first with the out- 
moded up-hairdo, slouching in an 
unbecoming print; next, standing 
straighter in a flattering dress, her 
hair shaped by Enrico Caruso 


CONTINUED 
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How to 
Look 
10 Years 


Younger 











1. Lose 10 pounds 


Too many people find their weight 
creeping up, pound by pound, year 
by year. Revise your daily diet sen- 
sibly to stress lean meats, vegetables, 
fruits, cutting down fats, starches, 
sugars, excessive alcohol 


2. Stand straighter 

Bending over your work and sloppy 
standing can hinder proper breath- 
ing, make even a good, young body 
look older, and unattractive. So try 
unhunching your shoulders, and in 
plain army talk, sucking in your guts 


3. Check your hairstyle 
Decide on a new hairdo—nothing 
makes a woman look dowdier, older 
than a dated one. Nor ages a man 
like a poor haircut, so wear your hair 
shorter, especially if it’s thinning. 
Above all, avoid combing long, 
stragyly bits over bald spots 


4. Choose good clothes 


To be good, clothes don’t have to 
break the bank. The print dress, far 
left, cost $13. The other cost only 
$9. A man or woman can dress well 
by buying superior style and cut— 
available in any price range 


5. Improve grooming 

Not only what you wear, but how 
you wear it, counts for or against 
you. The chipped nail polish, un- 
pressed trousers add up to a state- 
ment which is childishly careless 
at 20, agingly disinterested after 30 


6. Believe us 

If still skeptical, study these pictures 
of the same girl—first with the out- 
moded up-hairdo, slouching in an 
unbecoming print; next, standing 
straighter in a flattering dress, her 
hair shaped by Enrico Caruso 


CONTINUED 
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4. Rediscover a 
4 favorite pastime 


As the years pile up 
like pancakes, and you 
become more _profi- 
cient, more successful, 
your activities also 
seem to become more 
specialized. The usual 
pattern is to do fewer 
things more intensive- 
ly, eliminating many of 
the pleasant pastimes 
you used to enjoy. Per- 
haps after 25, it’s not 
too early to rediscover 
things you liked in your 
teens—gardening, car- 
pentry, dancing 


l. Exercise 10 
minutes a day 


The anxious world, our 
tense lives, take their 
toll early. Even at 25, 
it’s easy to feel like 50. 
Young as you are, ex- 
ercise 10 minutes a day, 
a big step toward com- 
batting sagging muscles 
and . frayed nerves. 
Starting from position, 
left: I. Keeping knees 
straight, raise both legs 
at right angles to the 
body. Lower slowly and 
repeat. 2. Arms above 
head. Knees straight, sit 
up, touch toes. Repeat 


9. Play one sport 
You don’t have to be 
Supermouse to play 
one sport and play it 
passably well. t’s 
more, it'll give you a 
mastery of your body, 
the kind of comforta- 
ble self confidence, no 
amount of money can 
buy. Ideally, select a 
sport you can do most 
months of the year— 
table tennis, badmin- 
ton, squash, swimming, 
cycling, golf. And if 
you’re married, maybe 
you can persuade your 
husband or wife to join 
you playing the game 











2. Sleep 8 hours 
a night 


There’s no substitute 
for sleep, the only com- 
plete rest this side of 
the cemetery. Doctors 
agree the overwhelm- 
ing majority need eight 
hours sleep in 24. 
Friends may insist they 
function fine on less, 
but they might do bet- 
ter yet on a full quota. 
Napoleon and Edison, 
supposedly, made his- 
tory on three hours 
sleep daily, plus cat- 
naps—which probably 
totaled the missing fire 


6. Investigate a 
new interest 


Because your interests 
do tend to converge 
and narrow as you 
get older, deliberately 
strike out in a new di- 
rection. All of us have 
latent talents which are 
stimulating to find and 
develop. Learn to play 
the piano, or to build 
tiny ship models, or like 
Grandma Moses, ‘who 
didn’t begin till over 
70, to snatch up a brush 
and paint. Feeling 
younger is a point of 
view, too 

CONTINUED 


3. Relax one day 
a week 


Out of every seven 
days, relax—and have 
fun—on one. If you 
can curl up with a book 
and the cats, putter 
about the house in slow 
gear, involve yourself 
in any of the familiar 
chores, it'll help re- 
charge your used-up 
energy, give you a fresh 
start for the next work 
cycle. N. B. This sort of 
short rest at frequent 
intervals does more for 
you than long ones 
taken only occasionally 
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1. Control your gestures 


To portray old age convincingly, a 
character actor usually uses nervous 
gestures in his interpretation be- 
cause these are, traditionally, the 
symbols of age. As shown here— 
peering over the tops of your 
glasses, crouching over your desk, 
pulling thoughtfully on your chin, 
raising your voice in irritation, tug- 
ging down your girdle, fingering 
your hair—are all—plus any indi- 
vidual variations of your own— 
familiar nervous gestures to be 
avoided, as aging as they are ugly 


2. Admit you’re wrong 


Often with maturity and personal 
or parental power comes an unrea- 
sonable will to dominate which ex- 
presses itself partially in wanting to 
be forever right, coupled with an 
inability to admit an error. We all 
behave badly sometimes. But when 
we develop hard and set patterns of 
arrogantly refusing to acknowledge 
lost wagers or mistakes, particularly 
with those not in a position to 
contradict us, we can be certain 
we're acting all our age and years 
older 


.. But Don't Act 10 Years O) felon 


3. Don’t resent juniors 


Don’t resent your juniors socially. 
Envying a girl who’s younger and 
prettier than you are and ungra- 
ciously showing it, merely makes 
you seem older and drearier. You 
may have many assets she hasn’t, 
in any case. Resenting juniors on 
the job is probably even worse. 
Young men have a lot to contribute 
—but so have you. You can be just 
as forceful, alert and ingenious, if 
you've a young approach, and the 
strong plus of experience, besides 


4. Look forward, not back 


Your past accomplishments are 
marvelous memories. But they’re 
not necessarily profitable manuals 
of future procedure, or interesting 
conversation. It’s a speedy, jet- 
propelled era we live in. Conse- 
quently, where we're going tomor- 
row is far more important to most 
of us than where we've been to- 
day. You'll find yourself receptive 
to newer, younger, brighter ideas 
by forgetting yesterday and think- 
ing in terms of tomorrow 
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® Some prize fighters occasionally 
achieve a nobility which is un- 
matched in the arts, the sciences, 
the professions or commerce. The 
act has a worthless dignity which 
fills me with a mixture of admira- 
tion and revulsion. Men suffer 
publicity for a fee and endure pain 
unnecessarily for reasons of pride, 


ignorance and fear which are never 
clear to me although I make my 
living covering the fight racket as 


a sports journalist. In such in- 
stances the fighters accept their 
agony because to avoid it deliber- 
ately would be an admission of 





cowardice and a renunciation of 
the barbaric ethics of our age’s 
foulest sport. It touches me when 
it happens because even pointless 
courage has a splendor and evokes 
envy. But it also demeans the 
spectator because he has paid to 
see it happen and is responsible for 
it. Such devotion to principle is 
unique in our time and should not 
be put up for sale. It excites me 
when I come upon it but I am dis- 
gusted after it is done and I have 
paused to examine it. After many 
a contest I loathe my connection 
with the fight racket and believe it 


should be declared unlawful and 
as much of a crime as assault com- 
mitted in anger. But there is logic 
in the yearning of the impoverished 
kids who plan to embrace it as a 
trade. 

The dream of being a fighter is 
imbedded in poverty. It is a plau- 
sible one. The slum child doesn’t 
have to search far for proof that it 
exists. It occurs often in the neigh- 
borhoods of the poor. It may be a 
guy from their street or one who 
lives only a couple of blocks away. 
There are also the fellows their 
fathers recollect if their own gen- 
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eration doesn’t produce one. Pov- 
erty makes these kids impatient and 
a fortune can be had rapidly in the 
fight racket. They don’t have to 
read themselves cross-eyed to make 
it although the thumb of a resin- 
dusted glove will blind them faster. 
Stick-up men take bigger chances 
and more of them die. Education 
costs money. They have to be just 
as strong to drive a truck. They 
need more brains to clerk in a 
store. Factory workers put in more 
time. But in the fight racket, if you 
are fortunate, you can get rich in a 
hurry. It doesn’t happen to many 
of them but there are enough main 
event fighters to populate the minds 
of boys with the mirage of glorious 
wealth. 

If you come from where I do, 
you realize soon that fame is a con- 
fused and infrequent visitor in the 
crooked streets of the slums. Even 


the truant officers have trouble lo- 
cating the right apartment. The 
stairs are steep and the landings 
dark. The corridors and flats of 


tenements are labyrinths which 
wealth and renown, the great foes 
of poverty and obscurity, seldom 
penetrate. But the splendid part- 
ners, riches and fame, come more 
often to pugs than they do to other 
people who live in. these circum- 
stances. So I think the fight racket 
will last as long as there is poverty. 
It is no one’s fault, and everybody’s, 
when a fighter is maimed or killed 
at his trade. 

The health and sanity of Gene 
Tunney, Sid Terris, Ruby Gold- 
stein, Al Singer, Joe Lynch, the 
Belloise brothers and Jake La Mot- 
ta were not demolished by their 
hazardous trade. They didn’t have 
to work at menial jobs and attend 
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night school to pass examinations 
for civil service or work from nine 
to five in some shop or wait until 
they were old to count their money. 
Their fortunes came to them swiftly, 
as a stroke strikes old people. The 
other methods are slower, like tuber- 
culosis. Some, such as Tunney, held 
onto what they earned. Others 
threw it away or were cheated out 
of it. But they made it and people 
shouted their names. People don’t 
ask school teachers for their auto- 
graphs and most guys from the 
slums of big cities must get jammed 
up with the law before they get 
their photographs in the news- 
papers. Maybe all of them would 
have been better off at more tedious 
jobs. But I find rich and successful 
men hanging around the dressing 
rooms of fighters. Why even the 
President of the United States had 
his picture taken with Tony Janiro. 

There were three fighters in New 
York State, the capital of the fight 
racket, who died because of beat- 
ings in the ring last year. Accord- 
ing to Nat Fleischer, the publisher 
of The Ring, the racket’s trade 
journal, there are fewer cases of 
fighters who are punched crazy. 
But blindness is still the occupa- 
tional disease of the racket and at 
least eight pugs so afflicted came to 
him last year for assistance in his 
capacity as secretary of the Na- 
tional Sports Alliance which main- 
tains a fund to aid sick and desti- 
tute boxers. Among those who 
died was Sonny Boy West, who, 
evenly matched, perished just be- 
fore Christmas following a series 
of brain operations after being 
knocked out by Percy Bassett. 

As West lay dying I dropped by 
Stillman’s gymnasium and dis- 
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cussed the future with Rusty Sacks, 
who was training to be a fighter 
although he had never engaged in 
a contest, amateur or professional. 
The dream was still perfect for 
Sacks, who is 18 and comes from the 
Bronx. I asked him if West’s ac- 
cident had frightened him. 

“I feel if you’re going to be a 
fighter nothing’s going to stop you,” 
Sacks told me. “If you want to be 
a fighter as bad as he you can’t 
think of them things.” 

“Why do you want to be a 
fighter?” I asked. 

“To get the money,” Sacks re- 
plied. 

But Sacks seemed to believe that 
this truth would deface the popu- 
lar conception of a fighter’s hope. 

“IT want to be like Johnny Co- 
lon,” he added, mentioning a fight- 
er who had some success in the 
small clubs around New York. 

“Why Colon?” I asked. 

“He’s my idol,” Sacks said. “The 
way he digs them body punches. 
He was always my idol. Then I 
met him personally. Johnny Colon.” 

“Suppose you’re not a good 
fighter?” 

It was obvious this thought had 
never annoyed him. He turned to 
his manager who was listening. 

“I won't let him fight,” the man- 
ager said. 

“That's right,” the boy said. “He 
won’t let me fight.” 

But that’s not the idea. It’s mak- 
ing it fast and being somebody big. 
That’s why they fight. That’s why 
Sonny Boy West died at 21. But 
the fighter is the servant of man- 
agers and matchmakers and is the 
puppet of promoters. Many fighters 
are ruined because of the greed of 
managers who throw them in with 


more experienced opponents before 
they have learned their bloody 
trade. 

The underworld poaches on the 
fight racket. Matchmakers ignore 
capable pugs and use those with 
subservient managers. The match- 
maker for the International Boxing 
Club, the firm that has the fran- 
chise to promote in Madison 
Square Garden and other impor- 
tant arenas, is Al Weill. It is doubt- 
ful if there has been a more intelli- 
gent manager than Weill, who has 
been the custodian of champions. 
But under him boxing is rapidly 
becoming obsolete. 

It was Weill who arranged the 
most celebrated fight of Rocky 
Marciano, a young heavyweight 
who has been cleverly handled and 
has a reputation far beyond his 
skill. He was carded for a Garden 
semi-final against Carmine Vingo, 
whose talent did not compare with 
his loyalty to his savage concept 
of his chosen work. 

What happened to Vingo in his 
bout with Marciano was an acci- 
dent and only Vingo could have 
prevented it. It is a contradiction 
that this pugilist should be so dedi- 
cated to such ferocious principles. 
Only in action, during a fight, did 
he ever indicate that it was im- 
portant to him that he excel at 
this ferocious game. The act of 
fighting appealed to him. But he 
refused to make the sacrifice of sen- 
sible preparation. Fighters should 
be forced to get in good physical 
condition. They should be barred 
from competition if they avoid 
training. Supervision of training 
should be as important to state 
boxing officials as the control of 
the contest itself. But until the 
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Marciano fight, Vingo evaded gym- 
nasium work. He seemed to have 
absolute faith in the kindness of 
chance. Getting into a ring, his 
philosophy suggested, transformed 
him into a fighter. The Marciano 
fight, according to Jackie Levine, 
his manager, was the only one 
Vingo ever trained for. 

Once the fight was under way 
Vingo accepted the cruel demands 
of the racket. The basic law is that 
the competitor may never publicly 
admit his ineptness. It is the duty 
of the referee to decide how badly 
he is injured. The fighter who in- 
forms the referee he can’t continue 
is comparable to the stool pigeon 
in the underworld. The people in 
his corner that night with Marciano 
realized Vingo was losing. But they 
didn’t estimate the terrible beating 
he was taking. In the intermission 
between the fifth and sixth rounds, 
the referee, Harry Ebbets, asked 
Vingo and his handlers what they 
wanted to do. The fighter could 
have admitted his inadequacy and 
his torment would have ended 
there. But Vingo told Ebbets he 
was sound. He did not go down 
until he was counted out in the 
sixth. But he must have known, 
coming out for that round, what 
was happening to him. It was a 
secret he refused to divulge. I was 
the first newspaperman to talk to 
Vingo in St. Clare’s hospital. There 
were times when it seemed he 
would not live but he pulled 
through and 12 days after the fight 
I was admitted to the room. What 
happened there is reported so the 
reader may decide whether the 
fight racket has a right to exist. 

The fighter held an ice bag 
against his head. 


“Good morning, Carmine,” said 
Dr. Vincent Nardiello, the physi- 
cian assigned by the New York 
State Athletic Commission at Gar- 
den fights. 

The fighter, who lay on his back, 
shifted in bed and looked at Nar- 
diello with a bleary stare. 

“Who am I?” the. physician 
asked in a soothing voice. 

The fighter examined the doc- 
tor’s face, ene frowning. 
I recall wondering how many times 
this question had been put to him 
since he had come out of the long 
coma. 

“T don’t know who you are,” the 
fighter said. 

“Come now, Carmine,” the doc- 
tor said. “Who am I?” 

“IT don’t know who you are,” 
the fighter said. 

“I’m Doctor Nardiello.” 

“You’re Doctor Nardiello,” the 
fighter said wearily. 

“Raise your left arm,” Nardiello 
requested. 

Slowly, the arm went up. The 
right one still held onto the ice bag. 
The doctor pulled the blankets off 
the fighter’s big hairy body. The 
fighter’s father came into the room 
and watched without comment. 

“Raise your left leg,” the doctor 
said. 

The leg twitched and bent slight- 
ly. 
“Come on now, Carmine,” the 
doctor pleaded. 

The ice bag dropped from the 
right hand. The immense body 
writhed. The fighter placed his 
right hand under the knee, at the 
hinge, and forced it toward him. 

“You're cheating,” the doctor 
said. 

“I would like to be doing a song 
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and dance,” the fighter said. 

The fighter searched for the ice 
bag under the blankets and held it 
against his head. 

“He was paralyzed on the left 
side,” the doctor said, cheerfully. 
“He’s coming along ‘fine now.” 

“Did you hear what ha 
in Detroit last night?” the 
asked. 

“Tony Janiro licked Charlie Fu- 
sari,” Vingo said. 

“He remembers what I told him 
this morning,” Nardiello said. 

I mentioned Marciano. 

“I don’t remember even having 
a fight,” Vingo said. “I don’t even 
remember weighing in. All I re- 
member is waiting for December 
30th to come. Then I’m here.” 

The pug dragged the ice pack 
across his eyes. 

“T didn’t think it could happen,” 
he said. 

I wish that all fighters every- 
where could have heard Vingo say 
that. 

I remarked that Doctor Nardiel- 
lo had been a fighter. 

“He looks good for a fighter,” 
Vingo said. 

“That’s because I was always in 

condition,” the doctor said. 

“You must have done your road 
work in the ring,” the fighter said. 

“TI hear you didn’t do much road 
work,” the doctor said. 

“I trained good for this fight,” 
Vingo protested. 

“Whom did you fight?” the doc- 
tor asked. 

“Rocky Marciano,” the fighter 
said. 

The father spoke like a man who 
is making an address before a hos- 
tile crowd. 

“A judge said it in the paper that 
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Carmine got a fractured skull fall- 
ing out the window when he was a 
kid,” the fighter’s father said. “He 
fell out the window but he got no 
fractured skull. He was X-rayed 
and everything else. He never had 
a fractured skull in his whole life.” 

The doctor explained that Vingo 
should wear a shirt in bed but 
didn’t. I said Rocky Graziano 
didn’t wear shirts either. 

“I was down the training camp 
with Rocky,” the fighter said. “He 
had lots’ of offers to in rich 
people’s homes and all. But he 
went to the movies with me.” 

The doctor left the room. 

“What’s his name?” the fighter 
asked. 

“Doctor Nardiello,” I said. 

The doctor returned. 

“Hey, Doctor Mauriello,” the 
fighter shouted. There is a main 
event fighter named Tami Mauri- 
ello. 

“We'll jump on him again,” 
Vingo said. 

“Who?” the doctor asked. 

“The guy I fought,” said the 
fighter who will never fight again. 
“I want the same guy back again.” 

The people in the room said 
nothing. Vingo rolled over on his 
side, his face to the wall, the ice 
bag under his head. 

“Cover me up,” the fighter said. 

The doctor fixed the blankets 
and we departed leaving the fighter 
there with his father. Although 
Vingo had won 16 out of his 17 
fights I wondered why Levine had 
arranged the Marciano contest. It 
was obvious that Vingo was not 
yet ready for Marciano. 

“T had to take the shot,” Levine 
had told me the night before the 
fight. “This isn’t a kid you can 
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bring along nice and easy. You 
got to take the shots when they 
come. I never know when I’m go- 
ing to see him again.” 

I reminded him that Marciano, 
rehearsed in his craft by Charlie 
Goldman, an intelligent teacher, 
was a tough opponent. 

“IT know all about Marciano,” 
said Levine with the bravery of the 
manager who knows he will not 
have to bleed for his end of the 
purse. “It'll be a war. But if Car- 
mine nails him he’s going to hurt 
him.” 

It was an accurate prediction 
because the few times Vingo hit 
Marciano he shook him. 

“Carmine’s not a _ bad _ kid,” 
Levine said. “He’s one of them 
kids who wants to hang around 
some place. He’d stay up all night 
just eating peanuts in a bar, one of 
them kind of kids. I tell him you 
can’t go no place without training. 
He’s a good kid but he never lis- 
tened to me until I made the Mar- 
ciano match. He’s going with a 
real nice girl and he does what 
she tells him.” 

So Vingo trained for his last 
fight. 

“I put him in the hotel room 
with Coca... you know, the 
trainer,’ Levine explained. “But 
Christmas Eve Coca calls me up 
and says the fighter didn’t show up. 
I called his girl and she says it’s 
Christmas Eve and all. Carmine 
wasn’t doing any harm. He was 
watching a card game. He’s that 
type of kid.” 

But Vingo, Levine said, wanted 
to be a good fighter. 

“I wouldn’t see him for a couple 
of weeks,” Levine said. “Then he’d 
come around and say get me a 
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good fight. ’'d make the match 
and sweat him out.” 

But all of them don’t fold up in 
their youth as Vingo did or die as 
Sonny Boy West did or become 
insane or go blind. All managers 
aren’t as calculating as Jack Levine. 
There are honorable matchmakers 
and responsible promoters and de- 
cent seconds. Guys like ‘Tony Zale 
and Jimmy Braddock made big 
scores and quit before they came 
apart. Zale was managed by Sam 
Pian and Art Winch, who are men 
of character in a racket which is 
not hampered by ethics. But they 
made Zale retire after Marcel 
Cerdan knocked him out. They 
could have made at least another 
$100,000 with him but they be- 
lieved that if he continued to fight 
it would put his health in jeopardy. 
Braddock was on relief and done 
with the fight racket but he made a 
comeback and licked Max Baer for 
the heavyweight championship of 
the world. His last fight was with 
Tommy Farr whom he beat in 10 
rounds. 

“I did the Big Apple,” Jimmy 
explained in his dressing room 
when asked how he managed to 
win the last round at his advanced 
age. 

It would have been possible for 
Braddock to keep going in main 
events. But his wife called their 
three children into the parlor of 
their home. 

“Look at them, Jimmy,” Mrs. 
Braddock said. “What good is the 
money if you can’t recognize your 
kids?” 

That made Braddock pick up 
and leave the ring forever. But who 
is there to make Beau Jack go home 
to Georgia? Few pugs have earned 
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more than the caddy from Augusta. 
Now he is empty and through but 
he was going long after his talent 
had left him. I saw Beau Jack do 
the gamest thing I’ve ever seen in 
sport. In his fight with Tony Jani- 
ro, his leg broke and he fell. But, 
clumsily trying to put the broken 
bone together as the _ referee 
counted, Beau Jack arose when he 
realized it was impossible to repair 
the shattered kneecap. He tried 
to chase Janiro, hopping on one 
leg, and pushed aside the referee’s 
restraining arm. The leg drags and 
he no longer is agile. But late last 
year I went to Stillman’s and there 
was Beau Jack, limping, his face 
swollen from many beatings, gay 
and polite. 

“Ten more fights,” Beau Jack 
mumbled. “Ten more fights and I 
quit. I go back home then. Do the 
people still want to see me fight? 
I always do my best. I try, Mister 
Cannon. I try to do my best.” 

What a disgrace it is that this 
gallant little man should have to 
humiliate himself and chance death 
and permanent injury to mind and 
body to make the few dollars that 
his tarnished reputation is still 
worth in the minor clubs. It is a 
crime against him that he is al- 
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lowed to fight and that other men 
still share in the profits derived 
from his pain. When I see such 
men as Beau Jack and remember 
Carmine Vingo lying in the hospi- 
tal room, I am all for outlawing 
boxing. 

But legislation may not be nec- 
essary. The fight racket, according 
to such authorities as Fleischer, is 
slowly perishing. There will be 
fighters as long as there is poverty 
but young men are not as eager as 
they used to be and come into the 
fight racket only as a last resort. 
Ray Robinson is the only champion 
in the old tradition. It is possible 
that it would now be a minor 
sport due to public apathy inspired 
by revulsion. But television has be- 
come its main support and com- 
pensates for the small profits at the 
gate. 

I must be truthful. It is the most 
exciting sport I cover when proper- 
ly conducted. But no one would be 
hurt if it were abolished. It is the 
garbage pile of sports. The few 
who transcend it have my respect. 
Still it damages more young men 
than it helps. It is the sanctuary of 
the scoundrel and it always has 
been a toy of the rogue. 


The hell with it. ae 





@ Man's ability to speak distinguishes him from the animals; what he 


says distinguishes him from the angels. 


—Edward Stanley 


@ Though a woman may be taken for granted, she never goes without 


saying. 


@ He took misfortune like a man—blamed it on his wife. 


—William M. Stevens 


—Anon 


@ A blotter is something you look for while the ink dries. —g, x. sphar 


@ Some news travels by gripe-vine. 


—E. F. Sphar 
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Can Art Heal? 


A boy paints his way toward health 


® THE PAINTINGS on these pages 
are a graphic case history of a 
young artist’s personality. The 
nine-year-old boy came to Florence 
Cane at New York University’s 
Counseling Center for the Gifted, 


for art instruction. His first picture 
showed talent—and troubles. As he 
painted, his talents developed, his 
troubles found expression, and he 
got his fears “out of his system.” 
You can see them emerge here. . . 
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after 
he had come from church. It shows that painted it all in blue—symbolizing his 
he feels lonely, helpless and afraid. own feelings of guilt and oppression. 


of ’ 


4. “Paint your emotions,” his teacher said. 
He called this one “Fear,” followed it 
with a series of dark, morbid pictures. 


3. His sexual attitudes began to appear 

in his paintings. Conflicting feelings 
of attraction-repulsion show up here. 

CONTINUED 
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5. Expressing his fears and feelings over a space of two years gave him more inner- 
freedom. He called this picture “Bluebird Guarding Its Eggs.” The colors are warm 
and cheerful, the subject symbolizes a new and growing feeling of love and protection. 


6. “Men dancing before the fire god.” 7. His religion has now become a part 
This has a religious feeling, but the of the everyday world. Church-like lines 
guilt has given way to joyous aliveness. are drawn above the busy working man. 
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8. Released from the prison of his own inner fears and conflicts, he now turns 


his attention to the outside world. He begins to draw people he sees on the 
streets and subways. His artist’s eye is clear and sharp, his mood healthy and happy. 
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Hotel for the People 


BY J. P. FOLINSBEE 
Carl Marty’s Wisconsin Northernaire is one of the world’s wonders 


® mMosT HOTELS are in the business 
of making money—hand over fist 
if possible. In the time-honored 
tradition, flea traps as well as ro- 
coco palaces are united in one 
common purpose—to vacuum as 
many quick dollars as possible from 
the gaping pockets of Traveling 
John Public. Deep in the wilder- 
ness fringes of northern Wisconsin, 
however, astonished travelers are 
discovering one hotel where the 
bellboys will walk away from a tip 
if a guest so much as sighs in a 
resigned fashion, and diners may 
command filet mignon for break- 
fast, lunch and dinner without be- 
ing assessed one extra penny. 
‘This tradition shattering miracle 
is called the Northernaire, and is 
the personal answer of Carl O. 
Marty, an ex-traveling salesman, 
to his 25-year struggle on the road. 
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Marty, who has suffered every 
possible indignity of extravagant 
clipping, surly service, lack of sleep 
and maladjusted digestion which 
traveling men stoically accept as 
inevitable hazards of the road, used 
to lie awake nights in creaking 
hostelries from Oshkosh to South 
Bend, dreaming up a dream hotel. 
He is still a little amazed that 
these wishful fantasies have 
emerged as a steel and concrete 
reality costing something over 
$1,000,000. Even more surprising 
to Marty is the fact that he owns 
it, lock, stock and turkish towels. 

Marty, a_ substantially built, 
mild-mannered dynamo who re- 
cently ignored his 50th birthday, 
is vigorous proof that Horatio 
Alger is still around in spirit if not 
in fact. The eldest son of Swiss 
immigrants, Carl got his toe-hold 


on capitalism at the small fry age 
of seven. He sold newspapers on 
Clark Street in Chicago, and re- 
calls that there was a family cele- 
bration the night he came home 
with 27 cents net profit. 

Chicago, which has a way of 
spawning youthful millionaires, 
elaborately ignored Marty until he 
reached the age of 23. That year 
he organized a cheese company— 
“on nothing but curd,” as he ex- 
presses it. He and his brother par- 
layed their one-room factory into 
the largest quality Swiss cheese 
house in the United States. In 1940 
they sold out to Borden’s, only to 
organize a second successful com- 
pany two years later. During all 
these years Marty traveled so ex- 
haustively that his large frame sup- 
ported his skin and not much else. 

Despite his pipe-dreams of a 


hotel that actually pampered the 


guests, Marty still regards his 
Northernaire as a happy freak. It 
came as the surprise pendant on a 
chain of accidental circumstances. 
When the century was still in its 
late teens, the family finances had 
improved to where the kids could 
take to the summer woods. Still 
sentimental about his native Switz- 
erland, Carl’s father chose a pine- 
edged lake near the remote village 
of Three Lakes, Wisconsin, and 
erected a chalet-like log cabin. 
Other pioneers followed, and in 
the extravagant °20s, the commu- 
nity pooled its resources and con- 
structed a rough-and-ready nine- 
hole golf course. 

The golf course promptly went 
broke and to weeds in the °30s. 
Carl, who has a horror of neglect 
of any kind, finally purchased the 
wreckage and restored it on his 


own. The clubhouse, which is now 
known as the Northernaire Show- 
boat, resembles no other country 
clubhouse in America. An ultra- 
modern building costing some 50,- 
000 pre-war dollars, it looks like 
an ocean liner about to launch 
itself into the lake. It houses a 
pro shop, locker rooms, showers, 
a bar, sun deck and lounges. By 
night, intricate lighting, a stage, 
orchestra and dance floor magi- 
cally transform it into a big town 
night club, which in turn re- 
sembles no other anywhere. Blue 
jeans and evening dresses are 
equally acceptable, and the young 
couple that nurses a bottle of 
ginger ale through two floor shows 
is as welcome as more lavish spend- 
ers. The show itself is so pristine 
and palatable that parents never 
bother to search for baby sitters; 
they bring the kids along. 

The Showboat proved such a hit 
—it has now successfully cornered 
about 75 per cent of the after-dark 
business in the area—that Marty 
began to listen to pleas that he 
should build a hotel to go with it. 
Friends pointed out that there was 
a nice hill just across the road that 
would make an admirable site. 
With the help of Cy Williams, ex- 
big league ball player turned 
architect, Carl made his plans. 

They were sure of only two 
things. The hotel should match 
the Showboat in design and it 
should be the most comfortable 
hotel on earth. After thousands 
of blueprints and headaches, they 
saw the Northernaire completed 
late in 1946 at a cost in excess of 
$15,000 a room—a figure calcu- 
lated to give knowing builders the 
slow whirls. Marty, however, was 
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delighted. A flame-thrower would 
barely singe the place, and every 
room was so sound-proof that it 
would take a _ block-buster next 
door to ruffle even the touchiest 
sleeper. Natives gaped at the glit- 
tering, streamlined structure. 

Having plunged with a revolu- 
tionary design for his hotel, Marty 
continued to break traditions with 
admirable abandon. Three Lakes 
is considered a summer resort area; 
Marty stays open all year. Winter 
or summer, he likes his guests to 
feel they are enjoying the hospital- 
ity of a private estate. To enhance 
this difficult-to-achieve atmosphere, 
he consulted his own private grudge 
book. The results were expensive 
but satisfying. 

Every room is decorated and 
appointed as a private luxury 
apartment, and each one is differ- 
ent. Ice water gushes right from 
the bathroom tap, and bedroom 
and bath have separate heating 
systems so that guests may sleep 
cool and bathe warm. The indoor 
pool has a private stairway for 
those who like a_pre-breakfast, 
pajama-clad descent for a plunge. 
The name of the hotel has been 
omitted from all linens and towels 
to underline the at-home feeling. 
Matchbooks bear only the North- 
ernaire crest, and the heavy, die- 
cut stationery costs Marty nine 
cents a sheet. Even pets are wel- 
come, on or off the bedspreads. 

The list goes thoughtfully and 
impressively on, but best of all to 
travelers hardened to the insidious 
practice of “extras,” there is no 
charge for anything whatever be- 
yond the basic American Plan rate 
of $17.50 a day and up. 

“Many people travel or vacation 
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on a budget,” Marty claims. “I 
want them to know exactly what 
we charge. I’ve been stung too 
often by seemingly reasonable rates 
that cover room and meals, but 
certainly don’t include having any 
fun.” Consequently, Marty pro- 
vides every conceivable facility and 
type of sports equipment free, even 
down to ski clothes for winter 
guests who arrive with inadequate 
wardrobes. 

And the more his guests eat the 
better Marty likes it. “If they 
want steak or lobster in their rooms 
three times a day,” he says, “we're 
delighted. And if they enjoy five 
desserts that is all right, too.” 

The staff of the Northernaire, 
with 19 nationalities represented 
among a peak of 85 employees, 
proved to be Marty’s greatest as- 
sembly headache. In the beginning, 
he hired the best people he could 
find anywhere. Many, when they 
learned what was expected of them, 
told him frankly that he was crazy. 
In the first year, each job averaged 
a turn-over of five people. 

“I wanted a staff I could trust 
implicitly,’ Marty explains. “And 
one that believed in service in the 
old-fashioned sense—quick, unob- 
trusive and without question. I 
was always a weak-willed traveler, 
and even bell boys could push me 
around unmercifully. I found that 
the only way to travel successfully 
was to bribe everyone in sight. 
Here, preferential treatment based 
on tipping is out. A $40-a-week 
secretary gets exactly the same ser- 
vice as a millionaire.” 

To emphasize his point, Marty 
has more than once fired employees 
for discussing the guests with co- 
workers. And he still has night- 
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mares about an early miitre 
d’hétel. Imported from a world 
famous hotel, the maitre d’hétel 
promptly began to turn guests 
away from the dining room if they 
appeared without ties or with fish 
flies in their hats. “I am still apolo- 
gizing,” Marty says unhappily. 
Having painfully assembled his 
kind of staff, Marty has turned the 
hotel over to them. Top employees 
share in the profits, and he has 
appointed a Directing Board com- 
posed of his assistant, the head 
bartender, the accountant and two 
other key employees. They call 
on Marty only when emergencies 
arise. Minor problems are as likely 
as not settled over lunch or dinner, 
as Marty eats most of his meals 
with the staff. This democratic 
arrangement not only. allows him 
to keep a finger on the pulse of the 
hotel, it also permits him to enjoy 


the odd meal with his 17-year-old 
son, Mike, who is a staff member. 

The present staff is largely re- 
cruited from the community, and 


many imported members have 
contentedly settled down to swell 
the population as home owners. 
“Whenever we can train local peo- 
ple to do the work, we do so,” 
Marty says. 

His assistant, Ann Jankowich, a 
local girl from nearby Eagle River, 
is a source of pride to both Marty 
and the community. Ann didn’t 
know one end of a hotel from the 
other when Marty hired her for the 
front desk three years ago. Now 
only the amazing loyalty to Carl 
which infects the entire staff has 
kept her from accepting tantaliz- 
ing offers from Chicago. 

Experienced hotel men are in- 
clined to order another quick round 
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of drinks whenever the Northern- 
aire is mentioned, which it fre- 
quently is in hotel circles. They 
are convinced that it can’t last. 
“Overhead,” they mutter, “will 
kill him.” Marty, however, retains 
a naive faith in his books, which 
showed him in the black in his 
second year. Even the smartest 
hotels don’t expect to make money 
until their third or even fifth year. 

Oddly enough, with a million- 
dollar hotel all his own, Marty and 
his family still prefer to live in the 
family log cabin down the lake- 
shor¢ from the hotel. It has re- 
cently acquired electricity, but the 
plumbing remains strictly out-of- 
doors. “I feel closer to the wild 
animals down here,” Marty will 
explain deviously, pointing to the 
corn-filled feed box he keeps for 
the deer, or affectionately stroking 
Ouch, his pet porcupine. His staff 
knows differently, however. After 
25 years of being a summer man, 
they will tell you, Marty has finally 
won acceptance as a genuine na- 
tive. He loves it, and he wouldn’t 
go high-hat for anything. ae 
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“These Are 


My Funniest” 
by Keuge 


® Joun A. Ruse is a Collier’s 
cartoonist who was created three 
years ago by a dog named 
Clancy. He retaliates by keep- 
ing Clancy in constant hot water 
—as you can see here. Yet the 
dog not only runs Ruge’s life, 
but gets more fan mail. “No 
real dog would have me now,” 
Ruge says. “I live in two of 
those New York closets con- 
nected by a kitchenette.” 
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New Miracles in Genetics 


l 


Mothers: have a baby without pregnancy . . . Men: have a child 


BY ROBERT W. MARKS 


@ THE AGE OF MIRACLE childbirth 
is here. Women can have their 
babies by proxy—born from the 
bodies of “borrowed” mothers. It 
is now theoretically possible to 
flush out a single egg from one 
woman, fertilize it in a test tube, 
then implant it in the body of an- 
other woman, in whose body it 
will develop. The baby, delivered 
from the body of the host mother, 
will be the “true” child of the real 
mother—and will receive from the 
borrowed mother nothing more 
than nourishment and the me- 
chanical services of an incubator. 

This is only one of many ge- 
netic wonders disclosed by recent 
experimentation in the biological 
laboratory. 

For almost two thousand years, 
the possibility of a true “virgin 
birth” was confined to the field of 
miracles. Today it is a reality. The 
birth of living offspring from a 
mother who had no contact of any 
kind with a male, or with male 
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sex cells (sperm), has been accom- 
plished. The “father” of the off- 
spring was nothing more than a 
piece of dry ice. 

The startling fact which lies be- 
hind this new scientific demon- 
stration is that men are possibly 
no longer required for reproduc- 
tion. The dominant male has been 
technically replaced by a quick 
drop in temperature. 

But an even more significant 
scientific miracle is the recent dis- 
covery that it is now possible for 
a man to have a child by a woman 
who will not be born until 200 
years or more after his death. Hu- 
man sperm, it has been found, by 
quick immersion in liquid nitrogen, 
can be kept alive and active .. . 
probably forever. If this phenom- 
enon had been known four cen- 
turies ago, a woman today could 
have a child by Leonardo de Vinci, 
Michelangelo, or Shakespeare. In 
today’s terms, it means that living 
geniuses can contribute their sex 
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200 years from now ... Women: have a family without father 


cells to sperm banks and continue 
to reproduce themselves for all 
time to come. 

Modern man, in short, is becom- 
ing at the same time both obsolete 
and immortal. 

Yet even more astonishing ge- 
netic wonders are in the offing. 
Women who would like a large 
family quickly, may possibly have 
as many as 12 children a month 
for a period of about 25 years— 
with the aid of borrowed mothers. 
This is to say that a normal wom- 
an could have approximately 3,600 
offspring in her lifetime. If the 
process were continued into the 
second generation, she could 
have 12,960,000 grandchildren— 
or enough to populate an average 
country. If each of her grand- 
children would pay her $10 a year, 
she could easily become the richest 
and most powerful woman in the 
world. 

It is scarcely probable that most 
women will readily abandon the 
old-fashioned method of reproduc- 
tion to adopt relatively impersonal 


laboratory substitutes. But the 
new, miracle-working discoveries of 
the science laboratory may well 
mark the beginning of a new and 
golden age in child bearing and m 
animal husbandry. The immediate 
indications are that no woman need 
be childless, and no rancher need 
raise anything but prize stock. 

The significance of this state- 
ment is so great, and the possibility 
of misinterpretation so real, that 
the astonishing report which follows 
has been worded carefully and 
precisely. It will undoubtedly be 
challenged by old-fashioned biolo- 
gists and by people unwilling to 
face startling changes in human 
customs. 

Scientists, as yet, have been re- 
luctant to make the decisive tests 
on humans. The experimental 
work on humans has been restricted 
to laboratory demonstrations. But 
with animals the results have been 
conclusive. Raymond Umbaugh, 
who transferred his research activi- 
ties from Clark University to the 
Essar (from S-R, “scientific re- 
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search”) Ranch in San Antonio, 
Texas, has already induced dozens 
of pregnancies in cattle, using ova 
(eggs) flushed from the bodies of 
prizewinning cows for the develop- 
ment of blooded cattle in the 
bodies of ordinary cows, is a case 
in point. He has been deluged with 
requests from women offering 
themselves for “miracle childbirth” 
experiments. As a _ conservative 
scientist, he has declined the oppor- 
tunities which might lead to re- 
sults biologically momentous, but 
socially embarrassing. 

Another pioneer in this work is 
Dr. John Rock, of the Free Hospi- 
tal for Women, in_ Brookline, 
Massachusetts. Dr. Rock, like the 
others, has not made the crucial 
test of transferring a developing 
ovum from one woman to another. 
“Still, theoretically at least,” said 
Dr. Rock, “there are no insoluble 
problems.” 

The most astonishing of all the 
recent developments in the field of 
reproduction, however, are those 
of Doctors Hudson Hoagland, 
Gregory Pincus and Min-Chueh 
Chang of the Worcester Founda- 
tion for Experimental Biology at 
Shrewsbury, Massachusetts. As dis- 
interested research scientists, the 
Worcester men disclaim any direct 
social application of their work, 
and, in the best scientific tradition, 
resent the efforts of journalism 
(which includes this article) to 
publicize the obvious conclusions. 

Dr. Pincus is the first known 
scientist to produce a true “virgin 
birth” of live, healthy, warm- 
blooded animals. (The biological 
term for this is “parthenogenesis,” 
from the Greek parthenos, a virgin; 
and genesis, giving birth.) 
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It has been known for some 
years that the eggs of starfish, sea 
urchins, and frogs could be made 
to reproduce after stimulation with 
pin pricks, or by treatment with 
temperature changes, or immersion 
in given chemical solutions. As far 
back as 1930 Pincus had even in- 
duced activation of rabbit ova by 
exposure to heat, foreign sperm, 
and a certain type of culture of 
unfertilized rabbit ova. From a 
few eggs artificially activated par- 
thenogenetic rabbits were pro- 
duced. In 1940, he produced a 
rabbit daughter of normal appear- 
ance and behavior from a normal 
doe, one of whose Fallopian tubes 
had been chilled for 20 minutes with 
dry ice. 

These are the first recorded “vir- 
gin births” of live, active, warm- 
blooded animals. The rabbit daugh- 
ter dry-ice produced grew to ma- 
turity and had offspring of her 
own. Kipling’s sentiments about 
the female of the species seemed to 
be justified, for this accomplish- 
ment pointed to the possibility of 
breeding races of animal amazons 
which could reproduce their kind 
indefinitely without aid of male sex 
cells. 

The biological usefulness of nor- 
mal sperm-ova fertilization is to 
combine the genes from the sex 
cells of the male animals with 
those of the female, producing 
variations in the characteristics of 
the offspring. The “virgin birth” 
development of eggs involves the 
introduction of no new inheritance 
factor. The offspring, consequent- 
ly, are almost rubber stamps of the 
mother. There is a _ reasonable 
possibility today, Pincus believes, 
of producing human beings parthe- 
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nogenetically, although what possi- 
ble value this feat may have is a 
matter of conjecture. 

Perhaps Pincus’ greatest contri- 
bution to the theoretical possibility 
of “Brave-New-World” reproduc- 
tion is his dramatic demonstrations 
of what is called “multiple ovula- 
tion.” It has long been known that 
every species of animal produces 
an average of so-many offspring at 
a time. In humans, for example, 
as with horses and cattle, a single 
offspring is normally given birth at 
a single time. Multiple births are 
rare. Behind this is the fact that 
the female egg-producing organ, 
the ovary, normally releases (in 
these species) only a single egg at 
a time. 

The experiments of Pincus in the 
Worcester laboratory demonstrated 
that the injection of certain hor- 
mones could multiply by many 
times the number of eggs released 
from the ovaries at each ovulation 
period (in humans, the ovulation 
period occurs once each month). 
Obviously, however, few females 
are equipped to give birth to more 
than the number of offspring de- 
creed by nature. The extra eggs 
thus were theoretically interesting, 
but practically useless. As a mat- 
ter of fact, they were even 
dangerous—because if all were fer- 
tilized in the body of the female, 
her organs would be taxed beyond 
capacity. 

The solution to the problems 
raised by superovulation was sug- 
gested by the work of Dr. Pincus’ 
colleague, the Cambridge-trained 
Chinese biologist, Dr. Min-Chuech 
Chang. Chang found that it was a 
simple matter to flush the surplus 
eggs from the body of one mother, 


keep them in storage a reasonable 
time, then implant them in the 
body of a host mother. Testing his 
theories on rabbits, he succeeded 
in producing normal, pure-blooded 
white rabbits from eggs flushed 
from the body of white mothers, 
stored for a time in a refrigerator, 
then transferred to the body of a 
pure black foster-mother. More 
significant yet, he found it entirely 
feasible to take the eggs from ani- 
mals of a small species.and incubate 
them in the bodies of females of 
a giant species, thus enabling the 
bearing of the offspring to be an 
easier and safer undertaking. Dr. 
Chang kept some of the eggs used 
in these transplants in storage for 
as long as 168 hours, although it 
was found that long storage tended 
to decrease their vitality. 

One of the conclusions which 
could be drawn from this work is 
that at a future time, if scientific 
childbearing has found general 
acceptance, large-boned, strong 
women may establish themselves as 
professional mothers, and earn 
their living by bearing the children 
of small or delicate women, or 
women whose health makes child 
bearing impossible or dangerous. 

Another inference of this work is 
that women whose ovaries are in- 
tact, but whose oviducts have been 
impaired by fibrous growths, or 
who have had hysterectomies, could 
still have offspring. Where the 
uterus has been removed, the loan 
of another woman’s body would be 
required; but where the uterus is 
still functional, the only process re- 
quired would be the flushing out of 
an individual egg, the fertilizing of 
the egg outside her body, and the 
replacement of the fertilized egg in 
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the lining of her own uterus. 

In the case of animal breeding— 
the production of great race horses 
or blooded cattle, for example, the 
value of these experiments is even 
more marked. Great fillies could 
produce valuable sons and daugh- 
ters without ever missing a day at 
the track; and each year they could 
produce not a single foal, but 
dozens. And what is more, many 
of these animals could be nurtured 
in the bodies of ordinary, run-of- 
the-mill farm animals. Old Dobbin 
and Bessie, the cow, could mother 
the finest of possible blooded stock. 

Many prize stock animals are 
poor breeders. Highstrung race 
horses, for example, often abort 
their young. With the technique 
developed by Pincus and elaborated 
by Chang, eggs from a female of 
the line, say, of Man O’ War could 
be fertilized in a test tube with 


sperm from Jet Pilot, and placed 
in the body of a giant Percheron 


mare. The race horse embryo 
would be easily carried and foaled 
by the husky Percheron. To pre- 
pare the Percheron for her mater- 
nal task a pseudo-pregnancy would 
first be induced by an injection of 
certain so-called “gonadotropic” 

hormones—glandular _ substances 
which alter the sex-chemistry bal- 
ance in the body. 

The chief work in test-tube fer- 
tilization of human ova, and ex- 
perimental growth of these eggs 
outside the human body, has been 
done in Boston by Dr. John Rock 
and Dr. M. Menkin. They 
succeeded in taking hundreds of 
human eggs thus fertilized and 
nurturing them through initial 
growth stages. 

The development 
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of a _ true 


mechanical incubator for humans, 
however, is still a remote possi- 
bility. The problem which even- 
tually stumps biologists here is one 
of nutrition. Mammalian eggs are 
nourished, in their advanced 
growth stages, by processes scien- 
tists have as yet not been able to 
duplicate. One of the problems in- 
volved is the construction of an 
artificial placenta—the membrane 
through which a developing em- 
bryo effects an interchange of body 
fluids with the mother. If and 
when an aftificial placenta can be 
developed, and the associated nu- 
tritional problems solved, there is 
no reason why children can’t be 
grown to order, in hatcheries. 

Meanwhile, science fiction per- 
sonalities have suggested the use of 
cows and other female animals 
as potential host mothers for human 
offspring. Dairy-bred children are 
not feasible, however, because of a 
basic curiosity of protein chemistry. 
Eggs of mammals of one species 
have a protein structure which is 
antagonistic to the chemistry of the 
membranes of an animal of another 
species. This is why cross-breeding 
is only possible within the limits of 
a biological species group. 

The sperm bank aspect of the 
work at Worcester stems from a 
bizarre H. G. Wellsian “Time- 
Machine” idea Dr. Hudson Hoag- 
land had, eight or nine years ago, 
when Professor of Physiology at 
Clark University. It was known 
that the “Arrhenius equation,” 
which relates the Por of chemical 
reactions to rature, — 
to changes in “e* t and animal 
tissues. Jacques Loeb and others 
had demonstrated that fruit flies 
and other so-called “cold-blooded” 
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animals live longer in proportion to 
the decreasing of the temperature 
at which they are kept. The 
Arrhenius equation plus observa- 
tions of the effect of temperature 
on speeds of physiological processes 
including the human _ time-sense 
suggested the existence of a 
“chemical clock”—a measure of 
biological time related to cell tem- 
perature. 

It occurred to Hoagland, that for 
all practical purposes, it is possible 
to construct a “time-machine” pro- 
jecting living organisms into the 
future. 

The secret lies in suspending 
animation. It is known that at a 
temperature of absolute zero, minus 
273 degrees Centigrade, all molec- 
ular movement ceases. But life 
does not necessarily cease. If a 
human being at the age of 30 could 
within a second be completely re- 
duced to a temperature of minus 
273 degrees, and stored for a cen- 
tury, he would, if revived, still be 
biologically only 30. 

Unfortunately for science, al- 
though perhaps fortunately for the 
man, liquid helium, the most effi- 
cient cooling agent which could be 
used to induce minus 273 degrees, 
would not lower body tempera- 
ture fast enough to allow the pa- 
tient to be vitrified in less than the 
one second time limit required to 
avoid crystallization. 

“If for purely physical reasons 
we cannot send a man on such a 
journey,” said Hoagland, “we might 
just possibly send his immediate 
son.” In 1942 he and Dr. Gregory 
Pincus, following earlier work by 
Dr. L. B. Shettles, vitrified human 
sperm, and successfully stored the 


samples in dry ice for periods up 


to four months. The results of the 
experiments seemed to indicate 
that the sperm would not loose its 
vitality w properly thawed out 
—even if stored indefinitely. 

Many genetic possibilities sug- 
gested themselves. Sperm from 
breeding stock could be- set aside in 
cold storage banks, making the 
genes of great men or champion 
animals available for centuries to 
come. Further, the depersonaliza- 
tion of artificial insemination by 
utilizing packaged sperm from 
donors of generations past, Hoag- 
land suggested, might in some way 
offset emotional objections to the 
process. Again, men going to face 
death in wartime might be pro- 
vided with a kind of offspring- 
insurance. 

Since each human ejaculation 
contains many hundreds of thou- 
sand spermatozoa, and since only 
a single spermatozoon is required 
to fertilize a human ovum, it fol- 
lows that one man alone could 
easily leave to posterity the one- 
half biological material for re- 
populating the entire world. 

To many, it may be comforting, 
these atom-bomb years, to know 
that with such reproductive re- 
serves, race suicide is virtually an 
impossibility. A few billion sperma- 
tozoa stored in a lead-lined deep 
freeze unit could effectively safe- 
guard womankind against all such 
eventualities as foreseen in the 
novel, Mr. Adam—in which atomic 
radiation destroyed the reproduc- 
tive vigor of all men except one. 

It does not require a great deal 
of imagination to extend these im- 
plications into the near future. 
Once people come to regard love- 
making as an end in itself, some- 
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thing confined to poetry and 
romance, and are realistic enough 
to relegate biological reproduction 
to the laboratory, ‘selective breed- 
ing could be reduced to practical 
and useful purposes. 

Suppose we visualize, for the 
moment, a situation in 1981. A 
woman decides to have a family, 
and, with this end in view, drops 
into the County Biological Labo- 
ratory. “I would like to have a 
child,” she announces. 

“One of your own, madame?” 
asks the attending biologist, “or 
would you like to improve your 
stock?” 

“I think Id like to improve the 
stock,” she answers, laconically. 
“My husband is a puny little fel- 
low—and he’s not very bright.” 

“Well,” says the biologist, “you 
will have to decide what you want 


alittle 


—brain or brawn. I can’t give you 
both.” 

“What’s on ice today?” con- 
tinues the woman. “I'd like to do 
comparative shopping. 
There’s no real hurry, you know.” 

The biologist consults his files. 
“In the brain department we have 
an excellent buy this week in off- 
spring of George Bernard Shaw— 
one of the great intellectuals of the 
first part of this century. Not very 
strong, of course. If you want 
something huskier, we have a great 
bargain in potential offspring of 
Lionel Strongfort, vintage of 
1925.” 

Unfortunately, the biologist will 
probably never be able to guaran- 
tee the virtues of the offspring, for 
the number of chance combina- 
tions of geniuses is astronomical. 
Always a possibility is that unde- 
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CHILDBIRTH BY PROXY 


sired combination visualized by the 
great Shaw himself when, in his 
famous reply to Isadora Duncan’s 
suggestion that the two of them 
produce the ideal child, he said, 
“What if it should have my body 
and your brain?” 

It is to be emphasized that tre- 
mendous implications of the work 
done at Worcester are not the im- 
plications of the biologists who 
made the observations. The work 
there was in the field of pure re- 
search, and described with the 
caution and understatement of 
scientists. No attempt has been 
made by the foundation to link its 
conclusions to any practical human 
application. 

“My work with vitrified sperm,” 
Hoagland said, “was simply the 
result of speculation on some of 
the possibilities of the Arrhenius 


equation.” “My _ investigations 
with mammalian eggs,” said Pin- 
cus, “was to learn something about 
the dynamics of their develop- 
ment.” 

Nevertheless applications sug- 
gested themselves as soon as the 
spectacular results were made 
known. An obstetrician, some time 
back, proposed to use Pincus’ 
technique for superovulation to 
produce twins in a maternally am- 
bitious patient. He consulted the 
foundation and read all the pub- 
lished reports on the experiments 
that were being conducted there. 
However, the obstetrician was per- 
suaded at the last minute to aban- 
don his project. 

-“You must realize,” Pincus told 
him, “that instead of twins, your 
patient may give birth to sex- 
tuplets.” ae 
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BY VIRGINIA HEWEL 


The human story behind the headlines: how 
it feels to live through a railroad disaster 


One of the worst train crashes in the 
nation’s history occurred on the Long 
Island Rail Road in the early evening 
of November 22, 1950. The line, 
which moves 150,000 commuters from 
New York City to their homes on 
Long Island each evening, runs its 
trains three minutes apart during the 
rush hour. This latest in a bloody 
series of tragedies on the Long Island 
came shortly after the “6:09” train 
developed brake trouble. Stopping for 
a signal block, the motorman was un- 
able to get his train in motion again. 
The speeding 6:13 express, following 
closely behind, plowed through the 
rear car of the stalled 6:09, killing 79 
and injuring 334 persons. 
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You saw the headlines about this 
wreck. You read the news reports, 
and the somber list of the names of 
the dead. You thought of someone 
you knew on Long Island and won- 
dered if he were in the crash. But 
did you wonder how it felt to live 
through such a terrifying experience? 

One of the five survivors able to 
walk away from the doomed rear car 
of the 6:09 was a young woman secre- 
tary, who was assisted, bleeding and 
numb, through a jagged window of 
the crumpled car. After her recovery, 
we asked her to write down the feel- 
is her account, just as she wrote it . . . 
with no revisions to soften its impact. 








@ I WAs DELAYED at the office and 
ran like mad to catch what later 
became known as the “ill-fated” 
6:09. The front cars were already 
jammed when I arrived so I ran 
the length of the platform and 
boarded the train at the last car. 
There were some empty seats and 
I walked three-quarters the length 
of the car looking for a seat next 
to a window. I couldn’t find one, 
and today I believe I owe my life 
to that fact. Anyway, I had to 
content myself with a seat on the 
aisle. It was a smoker and almost 
entirely occupied by men. My seat- 
mate was a man. 


THE RIDE STARTED out normally. 
We whizzed through the tunnel 
and emerged on the Island in no 
time flat. I was reading a maga- 
zine when suddenly I became aware 
of the fact that we were no longer 





moving. I instantly remembered 
that I was in the last car (since 
the wreck at Rockville Centre I 
had become more aware of where 
I sat on the trains). I stopped read- 
ing and turned, just slightly appre- 
hensive, to look toward the back of 
the train. I saw what I thought 
were two conductors (I later 
learned that one was a fireman in 
uniform) leaning against the rear 
door talking nonchalantly and 
completely unconcerned. I thought 
that for once the red lantern warn- 
ings were already out and that 
everything must be under control. 
It also passed through my mind 
that it was a clear night (on foggy 
nights it’s nerve-racking on the L.I. 
R.R.) and that the lights in our 
cars could be seen for miles. 

I turned back to my magazine, 
reassured. Others around me were 
doing the same thing and there 
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were papers rustling and the usual 
buzz of conversation. Suddenly, at 
the front of the car, a conductor 
entered rather quickly. I watched 
him because I had lost interest in 
the story I was reading and was 
wishing we would get moving, as 
I was anxious to get home. He 
stayed in the front of the car for 
a couple of seconds and tore out 
of the door and disappeared from 
view. I thought: where the devil 
does he think he’s going? That 
was my last thought for quite some 
time. 

They say that the crash sounded 
like a terrific crack of thunder, or 
an atom bomb, and that it could 
be heard for miles. I didn’t hear 
a thing. At least I wasn’t con- 
scious of hearing it but now when 
a pin drops I jump five feet. They 
say that the impact caused dishes 
to drop in dish closets, blocks from 
the scene of the crash. I did not 
feel it. 

I was out like a light for approx- 
imately 20 minutes. Consciousness 
came to me gradually. First, there 
were just whirling objects, mainly 
in my mind. My eyes were closed. 
Then, funny jumbled thoughts and 
awareness of a splitting headache 
and a madly aching back. A hollow 
feeling as though I could never 
again breathe normally. I tried to 
lift my head (I was bent like a 
half-opened jackknife) and it felt 
like I was carrying a great load on 
my back. I thought perhaps some- 
thing was on top of me that caused 
that feeling of being crushed. I 
made a great effort to sit up and I 
succeeded. I looked around me. 
It was quite dark—most of the win- 
dows were obscured by twisted 
wreckage, steel and debris, but 
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some light was coming in from a 
window across the aisle from me. 
The light revealed a great pool of 
blood at my feet. I hate the sight 
of blood but I stared at this with- 
out any feeling whatsoever. I be- 
came aware of the fact that there 
was not a sound in the entire car. 
Before I ever read the term “death 
car,” I thought of it in connection 
with this horribly quiet car I found 
myself in. But I did not think it 
strange that there was no sound. 
It seemed in keeping with the dead 
that I saw strewn around me in 
every imaginable position. They 
looked like they had been flung 
there by someone in a tantrum. 

The floor of the car had buckled 
and risen so that the ceiling was 
very close. I did not understand 
why the ceiling and the floor were 
so close but I rather thought that 
it was the ceiling that had caved 
in. I tried to get up and I stepped 
in that blood at my feet. I remem- 
ber that it felt cold and it oozed 
through my stockings (my shoes 
were gone). I had always thought 
that blood was warm but this felt 
very cold and rather slippery. 
There was a lot of broken glass and 
I felt it prick my feet. I didn’t care. 
I thought then that it did not mat- 
ter if I cut my feet in half because 
I thought, “I am already half- 
dead,” and I thought, “My head 
is crushed in back.” I said to my- 
self that they would take me to the 
hospital. I thought, “Everything is 
over.” I knew by then it was a 
train wreck. And I thought, “This 
is a terrible one.” 

And funny things began going 
through my mind like the fact that 
I had been planning to see “All 
About Eve” that night. It seemed 








“THE DEAD WERE ALL AROUND ME... 


suddenly almost something to cry 
over because I was not going to be 
able to go to see that picture. I 
remember thinking that the whole 
evening was ruined. This seemed 
more crushing than anything else. 
I think a few tears rolled down my 
cheeks then. 

But all these thoughts were swept 
from my head when I found that 
I could only take a few steps, that 
there was no way of getting out. 

Suddenly, I wanted to get out 
of there more than anything else 
in the world. My fingers scraped 
thick, dark steel and it was immov- 
able and I felt a cold fear begin- 
ning to creep over me. I thought 
we would go up in flames any 
moment. I said to myself, “We are 
going to be burned to death,” and 
that seemed worse than anything 
else. 

I stumbled toward a window 
and a man was leaning against it. 
I said to him, “May I please have 
some air, too?” He did not reply, 
or move. I thought that was very 
mean of him and I tried to look 
over his shoulder. For the first time 
I heard a human voice. A man’s. 
He said, “Don’t go near there,” 
and I felt him pull me away. 
Later J learned that the man I was 
trying to stand near was decapi- 
tated and impaled in the window. 
That is why he did not answer me. 

I stumbled about again and 
stepped on a body. A woman said, 
“Please don’t step on me.” I was 
horrified. I saw her lying cross- 
wise in the aisle and she seemed 
unable to get up. I stepped back; 
I did not want to hurt anyone. I 
did not want to hurt anyone but I 
seemed incapable of doing anything 
to help, either. I peered out and 


saw a line of people staring up at 
us. They weren’t doing anything, 
just standing there. They seemed 
very far away. I wished I was out 
there with them. There was an 
acrid smell in the car and I still 
waited for the flick of the first 
flames. 

I sat down on the edge of the 
seat I had originally been sitting in. 
I felt hopeless. I licked my lips and 
felt bits of glass and grit on them. 
And._I tried to get it off by blowing 
my lips as if I were whistling. My 
left ear was ringing and felt hot. 
I put my hand up and my hair was 
sticky and I thought blood was 
coming from my ear. I was not 
surprised because if your skull is 
fractured you usually bleed from 
the ears, and I assumed mine was. 

Then, for the first time, I saw 
my seatmate. He was lying over 
the back of the seat in front of us, 
which was up in the air. His left 
arm was flung over his head but his 
right arm was dangling at his side. 
I tried to lift him up by getting hold 
of his shoulder. I managed to pull 
him almost erect and then I real- 
ized he was lifeless. I dropped him 
and I screamed, “He’s dead.” 

And then I screamed it again, 
much louder. The man who had 
spoken to me before spoke again. 
I can remember vividly what he 
said. He said, “Don’t get panicky, 
everything is going to be all right.” 
I said to myself, “It isn’t going to 
be all right.” But I repeated aloud 
exactly what he said. It was quite 
comforting. I said it several times: 
“Everything is going to be all right, 
don’t get panicky.” Then I added 
a little something of my own. I 
said to a car full of dead and un- 
conscious people, “Everybody be 
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quiet.” I thought that sounded 
good and I said it over and over. 

A woman came to and she said 
to me, “Hold my hand,” and I did. 
It was not very comforting some- 
how because I was still waiting to 
go up in flames. I knew we were 
trapped. I dropped her hand and 
she said again, “Please, hold my 
hand.” I took it again. 

At the same time I heard ham- 
mering and I thought, “They are 
trying to reach us, but they will 
never get through. We will burn 
to death first.” I was obsessed by 
this idea that we were going to be 
roasted alive. It seemed then that 
I could not stand anymore, my 
mind kept crying over and over, “I 
want to get out, I want to get out.” 

Then, suddenly, I didn’t know 
anything at all. My mind blanked 
out completely, there, in that car, 
waiting to burn to death or be res- 
cued. 


THEY TELL ME five people 
crawled out of a window and down 
a ladder that rescuers provided. I 
was the fifth person. I do not re- 
member it. I.am afraid of ladders. 
In my right mind I would never 
climb down a ladder. But also in 
my right mind, I would have been 
the first one out—not the last one. 
I don’t know whether I came out 


LAZY LATINS 


head first or feet first. I saw noth- 
ing, no one. I was just something 
that walked when led, but I knew 
I had . I knew because I 
felt wonderful, cold, fresh air in 
my face, in my lungs. I kept 
breathing it in, deep. 

They took me to a house several 
blocks away. I walked there with 
the help of a man and a woman. 
I walked there in my stocking feet. 
The pavement was probably quite 
cold but I did not notice. Then for 
the first time since I had been sit- 
ting hopelessly in the wrecked train, 
I became aware of people, sur- 
roundings, myself. We had entered 
the lobby of a house. The light hit 
my eyes. I saw myself in a mirror 
hanging in the hall. I thought how 
horrible I looked. My face was 
black with dirt, there were streaks 
of blood on it. My hair was mat- 
ted and hanging every which way. 
I looked down at my coat. It was 
very, very bloody. My stockings 
were in shreds and blood was spat- 
tered over my feet and legs. The 
people saw me look and they both 
said, “You're a very lucky girl; that 
is not your blood; you are all right.” 

Then I can remember thinking: 
“Lucky? Yes, I suppose I am lucky. 
But how unlucky do you have to be 
to get in a mess like this in the first 
place.” ae 





@ SOONER OR LATER everything in the world will undoubtedly be the subject 
of some poll or other; this particular questionnaire was sent to radio stations 
all over the world. Its purpose was to determine the likes and dislikes of 
women listeners to daytime programs. 

One of the questions, “What radio programs of interest to women do you 
broadcast in the mornings?” brought this cryptic response from a South 
American station: “Women do not get up in the morning in this city.” 


—Mary Alkus 








Have You Ever Wondered‘? 


BY MICHAEL BAKALAR 


Scientifically speaking, not until the advanced age of seven. 

According to scientists of the aging process—the gerontologists— 

that’s when the first intimations of “old age”—certain fatty de- 

posits in the walls of the blood vessels—begin to appear. After 

seven, old age comes on apace. But scientists now think of old 

age less in chronological terms, more in terms of the physiologi- 

cal aging of the individual organs and tissues of the body, not all of 
which age at the same rate. Who, they'd ask for instance, is really older— 
a hale and hearty, though octogenarian, Bernard Baruch, or a man of 40 
who has a “70-year-old” heart, liver, and kidneys? And death from what 
we commonly call old age, the scientists say, is in fact very rare. A man 
of 70, say, may die of a particular disease usually associated with old age 
and yet still have many organs that may be good for another 20 years. 


- Can you tell the temperature without a thermometer—and without 
guessing? 

You can if you can distinguish the chirp of certain crickets, katydids, 

and grasshoppers. Take the snowy tree cricket, for example, a common 


variety. Count the number of chirps for seven seconds. Double it. Then 
add 46 and you have the temperature. The formula varies for 
hoppers, katydids, black crickets, and a cricket the naturalists call “Mr. X.” 


- Why are women afraid of mice? 

Women basically are no more afraid of mice than men are, 
according to psychologists at Columbia University. However, we 
expect them to be more timid and the gals simply live up to 
expectations. The fear of mice, like the fear of snakes, is learned 
—it doesn’t come naturally. For example, children, boys or girls, 
whose attitude toward mice and snakes has not been influenced 

by their elders fear neither. 


- - » Why are actors called “hams”? 


They used to use hamfat in the early days to remove the stage makeup 
from their faces. 


- Why are the Swiss better watchmakers than other 
They've had more practice. The Swiss of course have been 
proud of their watchmaking skill for centuries and they pass the 
tradition on from father to son. They were also the first to adapt 
watchmaking to machine production, which gave them an 
additional jump on the rest of the world. The momentum has 
helped them to maintain their preeminence, particularly in the 


low-cost field. They export about 23,000,000 watches a year, mostly to 
the United States. 





MAINE MOODS 


® LIKE ITS NATIVES, the State of 
Maine—one of the most beautiful 
land areas in the U. S.—is inde- 
pendent, rugged, frank, individ- 
ualistic and withal, at times, un- 
ashamedly plain-faced. These 
vital qualities of the land have 
entranced many a Maineman, 
many a tourist, but none so much 
as Kosti Ruohomaa—one of the 
nation’s best photographers and 
a Maineman himself. On these 
pages Mr. Ruohomaa portrays the 
face of Maine as he sees it. 














GRAY DAWN IN EASTPORT 


CONTINUED 
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SMALL, WITCHING SUN 


FOG SMOKE 


























VERY QUIET AND DIM LANDSCAPE 


CONTINUED 
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SUNLIT COMMON IN UNION 


AND ELMS IN THE SPRING 
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We Raided the Gamblers 


BY JOHN R. FRYKLUND 


@ BIG-TIME, organized gamblers 
can be driven out of town—even 
out of a Florida resort town. I 
know. Because another police re- 
porter and I did it. 

Jerry Blizin and I work for the 
St. Petersbure (Florida) Times. 
We work with honest cops and 
deputies. There are no organized 
law-breakers in our area’s 160,000 
population, according to the Sen- 
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ate Crime Investigating Committee. 

But at the start of the 1950 tour- 
ist season, Jerry and I began to pick 
up rumors. The word around St. 
Pete night clubs was that the Belle- 
aire Winter Club—a brand-new 
$10-a-meal dine and dance place— 
was merely a cover for a gambling 
casino. 

We knew what this had meant in 
other Florida cities where such 





Two Florida newspapermen 
with a mission and a lot of 
nerve played cops and sent 


a big-time gambler to jail 


clubs were allowed to flourish and 
branch out: paid-off public offi- 
cials, slipshod police protection for 
the little guy, but plenty of “pro- 
tection” for the hogdlums.. We 
believed that our police would pick 
up the mobsters’ challenge, but we 
did worry that a raid on the Winter 
Club might come without a tip-off 
to reporters. We wanted to be in on 
the kill. 


So we decided to set it up our- 
selves. 

Jerry and I planned to get into 
the gambling room, if there was 
one, gamble enough to prove later 
that gambling was going on and 
then call in Sheriff Todd Tucker. 
We decided to try independently 
to get into the casino in order to 
double our chances of success. If 
we both got in, we'd ignore each 
other, but Jerry would go for the 
sheriff while I stayed to make sure 
the sheriff would find gambling 
going on when he made the raid. 

Managing Editor Tom Harris 
okayed our scheme. But he told us 
to take two good-looking girls for 
dates, to add a realistic touch, and 
he told us to pick up expense 
money from the Times’ cashier. 

Jerry borrowed smooth, dark- 
haired Bea Rosen from the want- 
ad department, and I picked blond 
Eileen Miller, a girl who looked 
good to me even when she was 
running the wire-photo machine. 
Jerry and I then drew $100 apiece. 

I called the Winter Club and 
made a reservation for two for an 
eight o’clock dinner. I gave the 
receptionist a phony name, Max- 
well—simple, but not too common. 
Blizin made a separate reservation, 
calling himself Mr. Gerald. 

We figured we’d have time to 
eat leisurely, find the gambling 
room, call the cops, stage the raid 
and write our story before the 
2 A.M. press time. 

Eileen and I rolled up to the 
Winter Club fashionably late, and 
I turned my car over to the door- 
man. We got a real red-carpet- 
and-canopy treatment on the way 
up to the door. An efficient-look- 
ing fellow with biceps under his 
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tuxedo gave us a long look, then 
decided we qualified. We were in- 
vited in. 

A girl receptionist just inside the 
door took my name and address 
—both phony. We were taken 
through another door and into a 
lobby. Ahead were some stairs-—to 
the gambling room, I wondered? 
Past the stairs was a_ cocktail 
lounge, and to the left was a din- 
ing room with an orchestra and 
dance floor. To the right was a 
hall. Probably goes to the rest 
rooms, I thought. It all looked 
rich, but legal. 

We went into the cocktail lounge 
ordered a daiquiri for Eileen and 
a Scotch for me and filet mignons 
for both of us. Eileen was right at 
home in that setting, but I had a 
hard time relaxing. I watched the 
movement of the other guests and 
tried to guess where the casino was. 
I couldn’t figure it. 

The filets were ready about the 
time my Scotch was gone, and we 
followed the head waiter into the 
dining room. The meal was great. 
Our waiter tossed the salad as if he 
were Stokowski going through a 
symphony. I hated to see him lose 
his job. , 

While a couple of beautiful twin 
accordionists played softly for Ei- 
leen, I looked around the room for 
Jerry and Bea. They weren’t there. 

The other guests were typical 
Florida visitors. There were more 
sports jackets than white tuxes. 
Most of the women wore fashion- 
able resort styles. Eileen has them 
all beat, I thought, except perhaps 
for two striking blondes at a near 
table. I was idly wondering how 
the businessman-type with the 
horn-rimmed glasses had managed 
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to make off with two girls like that, 
when the headwaiter tapped me 
on the shoulder and said I was 
wanted on the telephone. 

It was Jerry—lost. 

He had tangled himself up in 
one of St. Pete’s endless subdivi- 
sions where he couldn’t find any- 
thing for sure but the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

At my end, the headwaiter in- 
sisted on standing by the telephone. 
All I could do was act surprised 
to hear from “Gerald” and invite 
him over to join the party. I gave 
him explicit directions for the trip. 

When I got back to the table I 
was worried. It was getting late— 
about 10 o’clock—and we still had 
to find the gambling room and 
stage the raid. 

“If the phone call didn’t give us 
away,” I murmured to Eileen, “we 
might get some information from 
the headwaiter.” 

I tried him. I asked him if he 
knew of any place where a lady 
and gent could play some roulette. 
He gave me a slow, enigmatic 
smile—but no answer. Then he 
asked me how I liked Florida. And 
where was I from? Did I know 
a couple of guys up there named 
Harry and’ Joe Somebodyorother? 
Cold up there in the winter, isn’t 
it? Florida’s nice though? 

I turned to leave, discouraged. 
But he stopped me with an after- 
thought: “Oh, if you’d like to play 
a little, just let me know and Ill 
take you and the lady in.” 

So we were in. We’d make that 
deadline! 

Jerry and Bea came in about 
10:30, anxious and starved. Jerry 


gave me a searching look; Bea. 


reached for a leftover cookie. “We 
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WE RAIDED THE GAMBLERS 


just finished eating,” I told Bea 
heartlessly, “Let’s go play games.” 

Jerry brightened. He pulled Bea 
away from the table and we headed 
for the lobby. 

My pal the hheadwaiter was wait- 
ing. He accepted Jerry and Bea 
without another Q. and A. session 
and led the way—toward the rest 
rooms! 

One of us is confused, I thought. 
These rooms I could have found 
myself. But he led us past the 
men’s, past the ladies’ and then 
around a folding screen. Behind it 
was an open doorway. Through 
the doorway was the richest look- 
ing gambling layout this side of 
the gangster movies. 


A deep, sculptured carpet 


stretched from wall to wall; heavy 
drapes hung from ceiling to floor; 
leopard-skin furniture was scat- 


tered tastefully. And in the midst 
of all this—roulette, dice and 
blackjack tables, all getting plenty 
of play. 

We picked a roulette table, 
ordered drinks and went to work. 

We both bought $20 worth of 
dollar chips. I shoved a pile on 
red; Jerry scattered a handful of 
chips on the numbers. At first we 
both hit. We pushed out more 
chips. Then, of course, we started 
losing. Soon I was back to my 
original $100 and Jerry was behind. 
It was also getting late—time to go 
for the law. Jerry gave me a nod, 
mumbled something to Bea about 
another appointment, and led her 
to the door. 

I settled back with Eileen for a 
long, nervous night of gambling. 
We dropped some more at roulette 
and then moved to a blackjack 
table. We lost a few silver dollars 


there and then pushed our way 
up to a fast dice game. 

I had a hard time keeping my 
eyes off the door. I knew that at 
any minute the sheriff would come 
crashing through, and a certain 
gambling syndicate’s new enter- 
prise would come crashing down. 

But our money was running low. 
The crowd was thinning out. No 
sheriff. No Jerry. I had to force 
myself to look away from that door. 

Eleven-thirty. Twelve o'clock. 
Twelve-thirty. 

What was Jerry doing? What 
could have stalled him? Where 
was that raid? 

Other players drifted out. Then 
it was just Eileen and I, playing 
at the last open table to a crowd 
of idling, joking housemen. I 
felt tight all over. Eileen was still 
playing silently. Our money was 
keeping the club open. 

Where was that damn raid? 

Eileen lost and turned to me for 
more money. I reached in my 
pocket. Empty. We’d lost the pa- 
pers $100 and another $20 of 
my own. We were beaten. We 
couldn’t stay any longer. There 
was no way to stall—we had to 
leave. 

Eileen tried to cheer me up as 
we drove off. “Maybe we could 
try again tomorrow,” she said. 

“No,” I sighed. “By tomorrow 
they'll know there was a try for a 
raid, and they'll know who was 
behind it. We’ll never get in there 
again.” 

And just then we saw them— 
four cars driving without lights, 
turning in toward the Winter Club. 

I spotted Sheriff Tucker’s car 
in the lead. Behind him were the 
deputies, and bringing up the rear 
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was Jerry. Bea was with him; so 
was Bob Preston, .our pint-sized, 
police-beat pho her. 

“We still have a chance,” I said, 
swinging the car around behind the 
parade and cutting off my lights. 

The sheriff pulled up at the 
darkened Winter ‘Club and the 
deputies went on by and parked in 
the shadows. Jerry and I pulled in 
behind the sheriff. I motioned 
Eileen to stay in the car and got 
out to mect Jerry. 

“We had to wake the judge up,” 
Jerry whispered to me, “and then 
he insisted on an iron-clad war- 
rant and we had to find out the 
owner’s name and get a description 
of the whole place. The warrant’s 
made out for the owner—some guy 
named Arthur Allen.” 

The sheriff knocked politely on 
the door. Almost at once it opened 
and there stood a couple of the 
boys—still in their tuxedoes. 
Tucker had the warrant in one 
hand and his other hand on his 
hip. He shouldered his way in and 
we crowded behind. 

“Get Arthur Allen,” Tucker told 
a surprised bruiser. “I’ve got a 
warrant.” 

We followed the sheriff as he hus- 
tled the second doorman through 
the empty lobby and down the hall 
toward the gambling room. 

But the end of the hall was a 
blank wall—no folding screen, no 
doorway, just smooth plaster! It 
didn’t even sound hollow. 

“That’s the place,” Jerry said. 
“It’s got to be there.” 

“Is there another door?” Tucker 
asked. 

“T think I remember one,” I said. 
“It was at the other end.” 

“Check it,” Tucker snapped to 
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one of the deputies with him. 

I followed the deputy. So did 
photographer Preston, lugging his 
camera. We went outside and 
raced around the building toward 
the back. 

Suddenly a dark figure shot past 
me, crashed through a hedge and 
disappeared into the darkness. An- 
other followed him. And then 
from every direction they flew pell- 
mell. The rats were deserting. 

They jumped from windows; 
they ran down fire escapes. Some 
carried small handbags; some were 
still struggling into tuxedo jackets 
as they plunged across the lawn 
and out of sight. 

The deputies stepped aside and 
let the small-fry scatter. Tucker 
had said he only wanted Arthur 
Allen—the big-shot. 

One of the deputies was on the 
fire escape looking in a window 
of the bling room. He shouted 
down that he-could see men taking 
tables apart and stacking equip- 
ment against a wall. I ran to tell 
Tucker. 

The sheriff was pounding on the 
blank wall. I got a start when I 
saw who was beside him—it was 
the “businessman” I’d seen in the 
dining room with the two sharp 
blondes. That was Arthur Allen! 

Allen was saying nothing. The 
sheriff and deputies pounded and 
shouted. Nothing happened. 

Tucker turned to Allen. “Tell 
them to open up,” he ordered. 

Allen just shrugged. “That’s not 
my room,” he said. “I rented it 
out. I’m afraid I just can’t help 
you.” 

Then—all by itself—the door 
swung silently open. There was 
no one on the other side. Across 
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the room the gambling equipment 
was stacked against the wall. The 
leopard-skin chairs and one table 
were still there. Otherwise the 
place was empty. 

The sheriff turned to Allen, 
handed him the warrant and said, 
formally, “You’re under arrest for 
keeping and maintaining a gam- 
bling house.” 

Allen took the warrant without 
a word, put on his horn-rimmed 
glasses and began reading. 

Suddenly Bob Preston appeared, 
lined Allen up in his camera 
sights and flashed a picture. Allen 
jumped. “Give me that camera,” 
he shouted. “You can’t take pic- 


tures in my place of business. 
Seas; 
He broke off. But it was too 
late. Allen had convicted himself. 
Later when Preston told the jury 


that Allen had admitted that the 
gambling room was his place of 
business, it was all over for Allen, 
though he put up a dogged fight. 
He insisted he had rented the room 
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to a prominent artist named Jones 
for an art school. He couldn’t pro- 
duce Jones, though. He said he 
himself had come over from Miami 
to start a legitimate business and 
grow with the community. And 
how was he to know what was go- 
ing on past the end of that hall? 

The jury decided he did know. 
Its verdict was “guilty.” The sen- 
tence was two to five years. 

The gamblers’ threat to St. Pet- 
ersburg was ended. And St. Pete 
has stayed a clean city The people 
like it that way. The peop ioe 
like the officials who closed up the 
Winter Club. Todd Tucker was 
re-elected sheriff soon after with- 
out a fight. And Chester Mc- 
Mullen, the State’s Attorney who 
prosecuted the case, is now Con- 
gressman McMullen. 

As for Jerry and Bea and Eileen 
and myself, we were satisfied to 
know we'd done a good job—and 
had a swell night doing it. We 
didn’t even put in for overtime 


pay. ss 





™@ WHEN LADY ELIZABETH DUNCAN was an heiress, she was much admired 
and surrounded by suitors. Then she became very seriously ill and a 
summons was sent for an eminent physician, Sir William Duncan. He 
was patient and efficient, and after much expert diagnosis and prescription, 
brought her back to health and strength. 

“I feel so much improved,” she told him one day, 
made up my mind to marry.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed the surprised doctor. “And who may be the wate 
nate man of your choice?” 

She reminded him that he was a religious man and would get his cue 
from the Holy Bible. “Go home, sir, and open the Good Book to the 
second book of Samuel, the 12th chapter and the 7th verse. But you 
must keep the matter in strictest confidence.” 

The celebrated physician, when again home, opened his Bible out of 
curiosity and stared, wordless, breathless, at these words: 

“And Nathan said to David, THOU ART THE MAN.” 

Soon they were appropriately married. —Philip Jerome Cleveland 
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“that I have finally 

















JONAS’ 


Pictures by Alfred Eris 


@ ar 14, Louis Paut Jonas, born in Hungary, 
joined his four brothers in Denver, Colorado, and 
began the study of zoology. Driven by a passion 
to find out as much as he could about animals 
and to work with them, he soon managed to 
wangle a position as apprentice to the great, famed 
Carl Akeley of the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York. Since then, Jonas has him- 
self become a master naturalist. 

In a field which embraces every living creature 
on earth, except plant life, he has confined him- 
self to the study of mammals. His library in 
Hudson, New York, contains complete files on 
every mammal known to man— its height, weight. 
musculature, bone structure, skin texture—down 
to the minutest detail. Jonas, in addition, owns 
thousands of paintings, tens of thousands of pho- 
tographs of mammals. 

The two rhinoceroses in the photograph at the 
left are astounding proof of Louis Paul Jonas’ 
amazing familiarity with mammalian life. They 
are miniature models, scaled one-tenth of an inch 
to the foot, standing not very much taller than 
the grass at their feet, and approximately a foot 
long. Jonas—one of the foremost animal sculptors 
and taxidermists in the U. S.—made them. ‘His 
work, in life-size and scale, may be found in dozens 
of museums all over the country, but miniatures 
are his special forte. For more of his exciting 
re-creations of nature in pint-size, turn the page. 
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An African elephant—in foot-high grass 


African hippopotamus—in a mud puddle 
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A Malayan tapir, with young, looks for ants not much bigger than its miniature feet 


Jonas (right) finds his 
miniatures perfect for 
teaching blind boys and 
girls what wild animals 
really look like. “If I 
could afford it,” he says, 
“I'd send my little 
animals all over the 
country—+so the children 
might see.” ae 











Inside Red Hungary 


BY MSGR. BELA VARGA 


A new report of unrest and resistance behind the Iron Curtain 


® STALIN’s PUPPET rulers of Red 
Hungary betray a panicky lack of 
faith in their own people. Under 
the surface of the most stalwart 
Communist officials, they suspect, 
may lurk secret enemies of their 
regime. 

[ can attest personally that this 
distrust, spelled out in constant sur- 
veillance and endless purges of the 
ruling circles, is fully justified. 

As head of the National Hun- 
garian Council abroad, I receive a 
large and continuous flow of clan- 


destine reports about life in my 
captive country, including the state 
of affairs in its Communist hier- 
archy, its military establishment and 
its vast appartus of terror. A lot of 
the information comes indirectly 
from outwardly “leyal” Commu- 
nists—some from inside the secret 
police outfit, AVO, itself. 

It is a matter of simple fact that 
we are fully aware of everything 
vital going on in our beleaguered 
land. Despite desperate govern- 
ment measures to seal off Hungary 











from the free world, its leaders in 
exile succeed in maintaining exten- 
sive and unbroken contacts with 
patriots at home. Our knowledge 
is confirmed and rounded out by 
systematic interrogation of well in- 
formed fugitives, from ordinary 
workers to important ex-Commu- 
nists, who continue to escape across 
the heavily guarded Hungarian 
frontiers. The Iron Curtain is full 
of gaping holes. 

On July 11, 1949, we called a 
press conference in New York, at 
which we revealed that the mar- 
tyred Cardinal Mindszenty was be- 
ing slowly murdered in prison by 
means of poison dosages in his food. 
It must have been a great shock to 
the Communist rulers to learn from 
the American press that we knew 
about their diabolical scheme in 


intimate detail, since the informa- 
tion could have reached us only 
through AVO sources. The same 
sources subsequently apprised us 
that the poisoning process had been 
called off as a result of the exposure. 

Matyas Rakosi and his gang may 
be no less shocked to learn that we 
know what happened in a large 
factory in Ganz on August 20, 1950. 

The plant suddenly went dark 
one night, as the result of an ac- 
cidental short circuit, or so it 
seemed. But when the lights went 
on again, the walls were chalked 
with anti-government slogans like 
“Down with Rakosi” and “Death to 
the Moscow tyrant!” The secret 


police occupied the factory for two 
days and many arrests were made. 

High officials of the regime have 
been finding mysterious anti-Red 
messages—typed on slips of tissue 


paper—on their desks and in their 
clothes. Customers taking their 
coats from restaurant and cafe racks 
find the same missives in their 
pockets. We not only know that 
this is happening in Budapest and 
other cities, but I have samples of 
the underground leaflets before me. 

“In spite of the Red terror, we 
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live, work and fight,” one of them 
reads, and it is signed: “The Hun- 
garian Freedom Front and _ its 
Youth Organizations.” Another be- 
gins: “How long must we endure 
the arrests of thousands of inno- 
cents in recurring waves of terror?” 
Then it lists other grievances: de- 
portation of “the best of our sons 
as hostages” ; impoverishment of the 
peasants; denial of religious free- 
dom. It is signed “A nameless 
Hungarian.” 

The tormentors of my country 
will be distressed to learn from this 
article that we have in our hands 
documents such as the one ad- 
dressed to the managers of Buda- 
pest theaters and marked: “842 
N-1950. Confidential!” 

It begins with a complaint. Pas- 
sages in plays “emphasizing the 


progress of our Popular Democracy, 
the superiority of the Soviet Union, 


our fight for freedom and socialism, 
also those emphasizing the harmful 
role played by imperialists and our 
other enemies, are not received with 
the desirable enthusiasm we have a 
right to expect.” This, it goes on to 
explain, is because the new play- 
goers, being working people, “have 
neither the necessary experience 
nor courage to interrupt the per- 
formance with applause”! 

Accordingly, the managers are 
ordered to instruct ushers and other 
theater personnel to “take the ini- 
tiative” by starting to applaud at 
the proper spots. Moreover, it 
orders that when Soviet plays are 
produced, “the theater staff should 
begin cheering the absent author, 
thus encouraging the audience in a 
similar demonstration.” 

I cite these examples out of the 
myriad items of intelligence reach- 
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ing our council, though they are 
not important in themselves, to in- 
dicate how detailed and close-up 
is our information. Hungary is, in 
effect, an occupied country, its pop- 
ulation almost unanimous in its 
detestation of the imposed regime. 
No group, not even those exercising 
the new power, is exempt from fear 
and terror. Under those conditions, 
resistance, though as yet unorgan- 
ized, is only natural—and relations 
with trusted spokesmen abroad, at 
the risk of torture and death, is one 
of its tell-tale symptoms. 

A sense of insecurity, I am able to 
report, pervades the government 
itself. The awareness of intense 
popular hatred is one of its causes. 
A good many Red functionaries are 
constantly being assassinated—the 
Communist Party secretaries of 
Szeged and Kaposvar, for instance. 
High officials ride through the 
streets only at breakneck speeds, 
under heavy guard. 

A deeper cause of insecurity 
among the Communist bosses is the 
growing realization that a powerful 
position is no guarantee against sud- 
den arrest and execution. Even the 
chief Soviet Gauleiter, Rakosi, is 
spied upon—by his wife, a Russian 
of Yakut origin who used to be a 
state prosecutor in her own coun- 
try. 

The hanging of the number-two 
leader, Laszlo Rajk, came after a 
spectacular public trial and is 
known to the outside world. But a 
great many others have been 
hanged without benefit of public- 
ity: the upper-bracket Communist 
Dr. Sz6nyi,.for example, and Gen- 
eral Palfy-Oestreicher, chief of the 
Military Police; Endre Szebeny, a 
top official in the Ministry of the 
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Interior; General Laszlo Solyom, 
Chief of Staff, and one of his closest 
associates, General Kuthy. 

In the light of the war danger, 
disaffection in the armed forces is 
especially significant. Doubts as to 
the dependability of satellite armies 
is surely one of the crucial elements 
in Kremlin thinking and planning. 
It is my considered view that the 
Moscow masters do not trust the 
Hungarian “People’s Army”—and 
with very good reason. 

Along with Generals Kuthy and 
Solyom, at least 80 staff officers 
were taken into custody; how many 
of them were killed, how many 
jailed, is still unclear. The charges 
against them all, according to one 
version, is that on the occasion of 
the Trans-Danubian maneuvers in 
the summer of 1950, they plotted to 
deliver the entire army to Marshal 
Tito of Yugoslavia. Another and 
more credible version is that these 
officers opposed the placing of 
Hungary’s armed forces under So- 
viet commanders. 

Soviet control of these forces, 
however, is a fact, though still cam- 
ouflaged. After the summer ma- 
neuvers, the Russian military men 
present expressed unlimited dis- 
satisfaction and Defense Minister 
Farkas was subject to a spectacular 
bawling out. The Hungarian Army 
today probably counts between 
120,000 and 150,000 men. It is 
supplemented by secret police forces 
estimated at 70,000, as well as vari- 
ous para-military formations. The 
most important of the latter is the 
“Be Ready for Work and Battle” 
movement, a civilian o ization 
which places military training high 
among its purposes. The first na- 
tional maneuvers of this movement, 
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early in 1950, involved about 100,- 
000 men and women. Aside from 
normal athletics and target prac- 
tice, the para-military outfits are 


pushing a new sport: the throwing 
of hand grenades. We find prizes 


awarded to “women champion 
hand-grenade throwers.” 

Here is another piece of secret 
information. A far-reaching but 
unpublicized mobilization is at 
present in progress. Without the 
normal announcement or mobiliza- 
tion posters, more and more trained 
soldiers are being called up quietly 
throughout the country. First 
Armored Division as well as five 
other divisions, have already in this 
way been raised to full war strength. 
Age groups between 21 and 34 
have thus far been affected by the 
hush-hush mobilization. Whether 
the secrecy is intended to head off 
war jitters at home, or to conceal 
the undertaking from the West, I 
cannot, say. 

The military measures must be 
seen against the ugly background 
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of the Red terror. The punishment 
most dreaded is shipment to the 
Soviet Union. Our intelligence in- 
dicates that approximately 20,000 
have already been deported and 
that most of them are now slave- 
laborers in Soviet mines. Plans are 
known to have been perfected for 
the deportation of 50,000 more—- 
20,000 being political prisoners 
serving terms of over two years, 
the others—camp inmates serv- 
ing an “indefinite period.” Un- 
der the Nazis, Jews were herded 
in ghettos before their deportation. 
Similarly, today, those marked for 
the trek to Stalinland are herded in 
special camps, one of them near 
Szeged, another near Kisvarda. 

Tragically enough, a large pro- 
portion of the deportees again con- 
sists of Jews; anti-Semitism is being 
increasingly exploited by the Hun- 
garian rulers, just as it is by the 
Soviet rulers. Former Hungarian 
Nazis play ever more important 
roles in the new police organiza- 
tions, especially AVO, where they 
can indulge their anti-Semitic feel- 
ings to the limit. It is no accident 
that the notorious Laszlo Piros, in- 
famous as one of the leaders of a 
pogrom in Miskole in 1946, was 
recently appointed chief of the 
Frontier Guards with the rank of 
Major General. 

A bitter aphorism has it that 
there are today three kinds of Hun- 
garians: those who were in con- 
centration camps, those who are 
in concentration camps, and those 
who will be in concentration camps. 

The 1945 election, the only free 
balloting in my country since the 
end of the war, gave the Commu- 
nists 17 per cent of the votes. But 
that was before our people knew 
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the real face of Communism, at a 
time of rejoicing over the liberation 
from the Nazis. Today, I am con- 
vinced on the basis of inside evi- 
dence, no more than five per cent 
would vote Communist in an un- 
coerced election. 

The main features of life in Hun- 
gary are the growing poverty, fear 
—and hope. The hope is, in a 
sense, the most tragic element of 
all, for it derives from a despairing 
feeling that such piled-up sufferings 
and horrors cannot endure much 
longer. But the universal poverty 
is what is most apparent on the 
surface. 

A tiny group of the Communist 
bosses—a new aristocracy of gov- 
ernment and Party bureaucrats and 
police officials—lives in great lux- 
ury in the smartest residential sec- 
tions of Budapest. They enjoy fleets 
of motorcars and hordes of serv- 
ants; their banquets and parties are 
the talk of the country—muffled 
talk, of course. But the general 
standard of living has declined 
disastrously. The mass of people 
in country and city alike grow hun- 
grier and shabbier. 

The struggle for food has be- 
come the great obsession—in a 
country that once overflowed with 
food and helped feed the rest of 
Europe. Though there is no official 
rationing, distribution of goods is 
strictly controlled by the regime. 
Many factories distribute tickets for 
a weekly ration of two pounds of 
potatoes. Hungarian butter ex- 
ported to Soviet satellite areas for 
propaganda purposes is_ labeled 
“The Surplus of Abundance,” 
while thousands of women stand 
on food queues for hours in the 
vain hope of buying this product. 
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“Our barns and pantries are 
empty,” letters reaching Americans 
from relatives in Hungary declare. 
“We have neither wheat nor corn. 
We have no fuel for the winter.” 
Although the last sugar-beet har- 
vest was excellent, all these letters 
plead for sugar packages. The ex- 
planation of this paradox is clear 
enough. The harvest has been 
siphoned off into the Soviet Union. 
The sugar, along with grain, is 
loaded on trains guarded by Rus- 
sian soldiers, often in full view of 
a hungry population. 

The basic reason for the crisis, of 
course, is in the government’s poli- 
cies toward the peasantry. Of Hun- 
gary’s 9,500,000 people, some 70 
per cent are farmers. When the Red 
Army entered Hungary, the land 
was distributed among the peas- 
ants. But it was deliberately cut 


up into strips so small that they 
would not, in most cases, suffice for 


the farmer’s existence. The idea 
was to force the food-growers to 
join Soviet-style “kolkhozes” or col- 
lective farms—the Russian word is 
actually used in Hungary. 

But Stalin’s scheme, though it 
has impoverished the peasantry and 
cut down the nation’s food supply, 
has failed of its purpose. At this 
writing only five per cent of the 
country’s small farms have been 
collectivized. Despite harsh pres- 
sures and loud propaganda, the 
peasants refuse to surrender private 
ownership of their land. Forcible 
collectivization, such as cost mil- 
lions of lives through famine in 
Russia, seems in the cards also for 
Hungary. 

Meanwhile, the process of “liqui- 
dating” the former middle classes 
—not only big and small business- 


men but professional groups—goes 
on without let-up. In the earlier 
period the expropriated former 
merchants and industrialists sur- 
vived by selling their jewelry, art 
works and other possessions. By this 
time, however, raids and confisca- 
tion have made this impossible and 
thousands no longer have anything 
to sell in any case. The result has 
been a fantastic growth of street- 
begging, prostitution and crime. 

The working population, the so- 
called proletariat in whose name 
the terror is conducted, is worse off 
than ever before. The average 
wage of a Hungarian worker is 
around 600 florins a month—$60 
at the official rate of exchange. 
What this means in real value may 
be judged from the fact that a 
pound of coffee, available only on 
the black market, costs around 150 
florins. Besides, fully a quarter of 
the earnings are virtually confis- 
cated through enforced deductions 
for government loans, special taxes, 
contributions to endless Communist 
causes and drives—including, just 
now, assessments for and to the 
Communist armies in Korea. 

Unrest is reported to be particu- 
larly rife among the miners. Many 
of them, and workers in other in- 
dustries as well, cultivate small 
plots of ground to add to their food 
supply. Last October 27, Rakosi 
made a speech announcing that 
they would be forced to sell their 
plots or lease them to the state. 
Naturally, the news was received in 
anger and anguish by the 200,000 
proletarian families affected—to 
use Rakosi’s own estimate. 

The Communists’ most spectacu- 
lar failure has been in their drive 
to outlaw religion, dramatized in 
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the “trial” of Cardinal Mindszenty. 
Despite arrests of priests and perse- 
cution of believers, church attend- 
ance has been growing, and the 
authorities are well aware that it 
has political overtones as a kind 
of defiance of the regime. At the 
midnight mass at St. Anna’s in 
Budapest last Christmas, hundreds 
of non-Catholics joined the con- 
gregation. At one point AVO ap- 
peared, presumably to observe who 
was present. Thereupon the throng 
began spontaneously to sing the old 
national anthem and kept singing 
it over and over again until the 
police contingent departed. The 
scene will long be remembered by 
those who witnessed it. 

Cultural life in Hungary, once 
among the most vital on the conti- 
nent, has collapsed. Its place has 
been taken in effect by a coerced 
Russification of literature, the thea- 
ter, education, everything. The 
Hungarian citizen sees only Soviet, 
or at best, Communist pictures in 


the’ movies, Soviet plays in the 
theater. Translated Russian text- 
books are used almost exclusively in 
the universities. Ten exhibitions 
from the Soviet Union were under 
way simultaneously in the capital: 
two of them on “The Life of the 
Great Stalin,” two more on “The 
Heroic Bolshevik Party.” Accord- 
ing to the Ministry of Education, 
300,000 Hungarians are now study- 
ing the Russian language. “Bour- 
geois” books, meaning those that do 
not follow the Party lines, have 
been outlawed. They can _ be 
bought only on the black markets 
at exorbitant prices. 

I could continue this tragic in- 
ventory of Hungary’s sorrows to 
book-length. With every passing 
day my country is further reduced 
to the gray, shabby, unsmiling mo- 
notony that is standard wherever 
Bolshevism works its will. It is re- 
lieved only by the stubborn convic- 
tion that someday freedom will 
return to the land. a6 
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@ THE MINisTER Of a small church was running the gamut of sin-baiting. 
Every item from murder to cheating at marbles was being covered, and 
each time he mentioned a new sin, a woman in the audience replied with 


a spirited “Amen!” or “Praise the Lord!” Finally, the minister wound up 
on card-playing women who neglected their homes. The woman hesi- 
tated a moment, then responded to these comments with an indignant 
whisper to her neighbor. 
“There now!” she complained, glaring toward the pulput. “He's quit 
preaching and gone to meddling!” 
—KEarl Knowles 


@ THE MAN HAD BEEN in search of a good church to attend and dropped 
into one in which the congregation was reading responsively with the 
minister. Droned the congregation: 

“We have left undone those things we ought to have done, and we 
have done those things which we ought not to have done.” 

The man slithered into a pew, smiled in relief, and said to himself: 
“Thank goodness, I've found my crowd at last!” 

—Morton Oliver 





This Younger Generation 


@ We were having a picnic lunch 
with a friend of ours. One of the 
guests was a beautiful blonde, age 
six. 

She dutifully and promptly said 
thank you when her neighbor 
passed her the potato salad and 
Mama beamed with pride. How- 
ever, when the same neighbor 
asked her whether she wanted 
some baked beans, little Susan an- 
swered with a plain “No.” 

Susan’s mother told her, sotto 
voce, that she should say, “No, 
thank you,” to which Susan replied, 
“Why should I say thank you when 
I didn’t get anything?” 

Before her mother could think 
of an intellegent answer, the sub- 
ject of conversation had changed 
three times. 

—Merle H. Wiese 


In Troy, New .York, three girls, 
aged 3, 4 and 6, were found roam- 
ing the streets. They told police 
that they were going to a fire and 
refused to give their names. “Where 
do you buy your candy?” asked a 
detective. They told him. The 


cops took the three sweet-toothed. 


tots to the store where they were 
collected by their worried parents. 


@ While visiting my sister, I 
chanced to overhear a lovely prayer 
uttered by her seven-year-old 


: 
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daughter. “Thank you, God,” she 
said, “for sunshine and orange 
juice.” The reason I thought it 
such a fine prayer is because it 
was raining that morning and she 


had eaten prunes for breakfast. 
—Mrs. Thomas M. Young 


Not long ago, Russell “Bubber” 
Tongay, Jr., four, of St. Louis, Mis- 
sourt, swam 22 miles down the 
Mississippi River from Alton to St. 
Louis in five hours flat. When 
“Bubber” had finished his stunt, his 
2Ye-year-old sister, Kathy, took a 
five-mile swim down the river in 
slightly less than five hours. Both 
kids took up swimming at the age 
of 10 months. 


= “I won a prize in kindergarten 
today,” boasted little Alice. “The 
teacher asked how many legs a 
dog has and I said three.” 

“You won a prize by saying a 
dog has three legs?” exclaimed her 
fae. “How come?” 


“TI came the nearest.” 
—Jeannine Duval 


® Mother asked little Harold what 
he was looking for. 

Harold replied in guarded tones, 
“Nothing.” 

“Well,” smiled Mother, “you'll 
find it in the box where the candy 
was.” -Josephine Macalla 
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Old Shapes, New Aches 


Pictures by Alfred Gescheidt 


™ MANKIND’S MISERIES never cease, and progress often seems to bring 
back old annoyances in new forms. Photographer Alfred Gescheidt, who 
has been conducting a survey of the past versus the present, comes up 
with some striking examples contrasting ancient tortures with modern 
living. His conclusion: our forebears delighted in-punishing each other; 
the modern tendency is to provide the means and let free men torture 
themselves. Obviously, the expert says, ours is the more democratic way, 
and no one can complain of self-inflicted agonies. 


PROGRESS from the stocks to 
subway straps has left us with- 
out a place to rest our heads. 
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MODERN “hotbox” has heat 
and seat, but lacks ventilation. 
They both leave us in a sweat. 








DEVICE for gossips was called a 
“headpiece with gag.” We have 
modern counterpart without gag. 
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HUMILIATED sinners once wore 
Spanish Mantle. Some of us have 
to apply for a sandwichman’s job. 


TORTURE rack shows exquisite 
Chinese design; modern designer 
expects us to buy this type chair. 
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UNFETTERED, our small fry 
are free to break their bones. 
Chinese had more rigid ideas. 





























PILLORY, or one-man merry-go- 
round, gave free ride. Turn- 
stile’s victims are self-propelled. 








il Always 
Remember Sophie 


BY HENRY LEE 


To him she was “good” and “true” and “faithful” in the finer sense 


® THE FIRST TIME we 
met was in a hospital 
baby ward when I 
was five days old and 
she — brushing aside 
the weak scientific 
objections from the 
doctor—insisted that 
my unfocused eyes 
picked out and fol- 
lowed the white dots 
on her old-fashioned 
blue dress. It was 
then, too, that she 
gave me my first nick- 
name. She called me 
“Man.” 
The last time I saw 
her, after almost 40 years of friend- 
ship, she was dead. As I entered the 
tiny, overcrowded living room 
where this gaunt old Negro wash- 
woman was laid out, I had the ter- 
rible feeling that I was going to 
make a fool of myself. The way it 
is when someone very close has died. 
I paid my respects and left 
quickly, noticing that in the haste 
of the preparations, they had for- 
gotten to remove a modest printed 
motto, white block letters on a blue 
background, from the wall in the 
narrow hallway. “Keep Smiling,” 
it said. 
And it wasn’t incongruous at 
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that. It had sustained 
Sophie down the 
years in a determined 
cheerfulness as she 
worked 10 hours, six 
days weekly over old- 
fashioned tubs and 
with stove-heated 
irons and on the sev- 
enth gave herself to 
church affairs. 

One dismaying 
thing about our race 
relations today is that 
the warmest words of 
love and praise— 
“good,” “faithful,” 
“hard-working” and 

the rest—so often seem to carry 
the connotation of condescension 
or servility. Sophie was good and 
faithful to our family and the 
hardest-working woman I ever 
knew, and I say it as one who 
looked up to her, from childhood 
on. 

We were a middle-class family in 
a middle-class Northern town and 
she was, I suppose now, a middle- 
class Negro, born free but the 
daughter of slaves, so that the word 
Freedom had a fresh, clean ring to 
her. She assumed, but did not 
make an issue of, her Emancipa- 
tion-given rights and only once do 





I remember that discrimination 
really bothered her. 

That was when, she confided to 
my mother, a certain white woman 
stared regularly at her on the trol- 
ley as she rode to our home on the 
West Side. “Don’t stare back, 
Sophie,” my mother advised. “Look 
at her stockings and then let your 
eyes run down slowly to her feet.” 

The next Tuesday (we had her 
only once a week) she came in 
beaming at 8 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. “Miz Lee, it worked,” she 
said. “That woman fiddled and 
fussed and wondered what was 
wrong. She don’t bother me no 
more.” 

Sophie was essentially devout, 
conservative and courteous. It was 
not so much resentment of the 
woman’s anti-Negro attitude that 
distressed her, I am sure, as the 


rudeness of any person, black or 
white, to another. 


She disliked and refused the 
comparatively light work of house- 
maid, and the way I always see her 
in my mind she is wearing a damp 
apron, there are clothespins in her 
mouth and she is hauling the big, 
heavy hamper of clothes up from 
the cellar to be hung in the back- 
yard. Of course, now and then, 
when there was the absolute need 
for a maid, she came, unasked, with 
a shiny black dress and white apron 
and did, with dignity and sureness, 
the work she wouldn’t do just for 
money. 

When my mother died Sophie 
hadn’t been working for us for a 
year or so, but through a mysterious 
grapevine that reached clear across 
to the East Side, she knew and was 
on hand by 8 a.m. She cried a little 
and then she went to work, savage- 


ly turning that disordered house 
into something fit and shining for 
the funeral. It was the same almost 
10 years later when my father died 
and an old aunt and I were left 
alone, not knowing where to start. 
The back doorbell rang and Sophie 
said, “Man, I came soon as I 
heard.” 

That is a little of what I mean by 
“good” and “true” and “faithful.” 
What Ph.D. in race relations can 
find a better, stronger bond than 
such faithful love to unite black and 
white? From Booker T. Washing- 
ton down to Ralph Bunche, I have 
the intensest admiration and respect 
for Negro accomplishments against 
every possible obstacle. But it is be- 
cause of Sophie, not them, that I 
love the Negro and feel a passion- 
ate, urgent shame at the way my 
race has treated hers. 

How many things I remember so 
vividly about this tall, strong wom- 
an with her high-cheekboned, al- 
most grim face! Maybe because I 
was an only child and then mother- 
less at 10, maybe because she, un- 
like most Negro women of her day, 
had no children of her own, we 
were as Close as two people could be. 

Most of all, I remember her un- 
qualified, uncompromising loyalty. 
To the day she died, I always knew 
that I had a home-away-from- 
home, that no matter what terrible 
or shameful thing I could possibly 
do, there always would be a refuge 
with her and though she had su- 
preme respect for law and order, the 
President of the United States him- 
self would knock vainly at her door 
if I were a fugitive within. 

While she was ironing, my father 
would come into the kitchen and, 
affecting distress, complain to her 
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about my shortcomings. Though she 
treated him with the greatest re- 
spect, on this subject she always 
entered a general denial on my be- 
half almost before he could com- 
plete a sentence. 

“Sophie,” he would say heavily, 
“I don’t know what to do about 
that boy. He’s going out with girls 
now and staying out late at night.” 

“Man’s young, Mr. Lee,” she 
would tell him instantly. “Don’t you 
worry none about Man.” 

And, always, decisively, she would 
add, “Man’s all right.” 

Finally, after my father had re- 
tired from business and politics and 
I was a very young cub reporter on 
a local newspaper, he asked one 
day, “Sophie, why do you wash and 
iron his shirts first and leave mine 
to the last?” 

Her voice rang with the exultance 
of a prophet who has seen the good 
day. “Mr. Lee, Man is a working 
man now.” 

By his influence politically, my 
father was able to help arrange a 
part-time job for Sophie as a police 
janitress. It wasn’t very easy work 
for a woman in her 60s, scrubbing 
station house floors and cleaning 
cells, but there would be a little 
pension and she rather enjoyed the 
rough, precinct-house kidding she 
received. “Them cops,” she would 
say tolerantly. 

But sometime after he died, 
Sophie heard that she was going 
to lose the job. She called me up 
at the newspaper where I was still 
a young and very unimportant re- 
porter and told me. “You see 
about it, Man,” she said. It wasn’t 
a request for a favor. She simply 
assumed that I, having taken over 
as head of the family, would nat- 


urally handle such responsibilities 
as fell outside her orbit. 

The minute she hung up her 
wall telephone, I am sure, she dis- 
missed the unpleasant subject from 
her mind. My situation was differ- 
ent. I had no political influence, 
and yet I felt charged with a mis- 
sion of honor such as I never felt 
before or since. 

The same afternoon I visited the 
police chief and, with some mis- 
givings, told him Sophie’s trouble. 
He laughed. 

“Don’t worry, son,” he said. 
“She’s good for life—some cops 
must have been joshing her.” Then 
he added with a flinty undertone, 
“But they won’t any more.” 

Though I told her the exact 
truth, she always believed that 
somehow, like-father-like-son, I had 
exerted the definitive influence 
that protected her. Yet her appre- 
ciation was merely a polite, “Thank 
you, Man.” 

I wonder if I can explain why I 
treasured this as precisely the right 
expression of gratitude. When peo- 
ple are effusive in their thanks, isn’t 
there a touch of surprise or amaze- 
ment that you did, or were able 
or willing to do, the nice, right 
thing for them? Sophie, you see, 
knew that I would instantly and 
successfully act for her and so far 
as she was concerned, there was 
no reason to belabor the obvious. 

Sophie’s character and her heart 
are inextricably mixed in my mind 
with the clean, starchy smell of 
her dress, the savory way she 
broiled lamb chops over an open 
coal fire, the tang of her freely 
given jams and preserves. On 
Tuesdays I could expect some sur- 
prise in a little glass jar that went 
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I'LL ALWAYS REMEMBER SOPHIE 


excellently with bread and butter. 

I will remember always the last 
time I saw her alive and the knife- 
thrust feeling of a time forever 
gone that the meeting gave me. I 


was living in another city with my 
own family when another funeral 
brought me back to the home town. 
This time, there was no house for 
Sophie to put aright and anyhow 
she was too old, too racked by ill- 
ness even if there had been. 

But when I went to her home, 
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she answered my ring so promptly 
that she must have been wai 
and watching. “Man!” she said, 


her face beaming. “I 


knew you'd come. I knew you 
wouldn't come and go without see- 
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THEY PUT UNDERTHINGS OVER: 


More Flounce 


to the Ounce 


Pictures by Joe Covelio 


® THE GIRL with one pair of pink panties is on her way 
out, if the dignified gathering above has its way. No more 
single-slip wardrobes and nightly rinsings. They want every 
girl with an ounce of pride to stock up on lingerie in sets, 
with colors ranging through green, coral, iris and gold. 

That isn’t all. These folk, executives of Holeproof-Luxite 
Company, are also dedicated to more fringe on panties, 
laced and flounced corsets, and the glorified girdle of 
flowered net with appliquéd daisies. 

Behind this promotion of lush lingerie is a long range 
effort to expand the market for unmentionables, already 
past the two-billion-dollar mark. A no-man’s land of em- 
broidered doodads, flowered nylon concoctions and fanci- 
ful colors is taking the trade a long way from the days 
when it peddled step-ins and bloomers, and let it go at that. 

To see how the trend is progressing, PAGEANT went up 
to the Hotel Plaza and watched Holeproof-Luxite hang its 
new season’s line on some themes and props borrowed 
from Broadway’s Peep Show. 


CONTINUED 
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Preview ‘girls brief trade on latest in briefies. 
For beauty of color and design, awareness of 
trends, maker won Fashion Academy’s Award 











Roney Oakley's Gay Nineties corset (left) is laced on bottom, flounced on top. 
Nan Bennett's rayon sleepcoat (center) has saucy Peter Pan collar and puff sleeves. 
Wendy Bartlett (right) displays the girdle of nylon net with appliquéd daisies. 
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Ellie McAndrews shows how to behave in Venice-laced nylon tricot nightgown 
CONTINUED 
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Behind the scenes as new 


line makes bow. Stakes: 


$640 million annual 


U. S. hosiery sales; $540 
million in slips; $430 
millioninnegligees, night- 
gowns and robes; $380 
million in corsets, bras 


Producer launches actress in special 
24-karat gold slip, $1,000,000 jewels 
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Jo Rich silhouettes a nylon half-slip (with permanent pleating), not recommended 
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Top models and show 
in matching sets of sty 
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for girls in the spotlight 
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rls were recruited to make fashionable the lingerie ensemble 
and color. The required matching budget wasn’t mentioned 


Back to real life; Jo) is Mrs. Buddy Rich 

















SHERMAN BILLINGSLEY : 


The Man Who 
Brought the Stork 


BY JAY KAYE 


How a boy from Oklahoma struck oil in a New York night club 


@rr was half past 11 o’clock in 
the morning—shortly before open- 
ing time—and the big, amiable, 
quick-smiling man sat at a cloth- 
covered dining table in his world- 
famed bistro. 

One by one, the bistro’s day man- 
ager, a chef in a hash-slinger’s hat, 
a couple of headwaiters and an aide 
de camp would dash to his table, 
scribble notes, and receive scribbled 
answers, then dash off again to rush 
the words down through the hier- 
archy of the Stork Club, the showy, 
soft-carpeted establishment at 3 
East 53rd Street in New York City 
where a Coca-Cola costs a dollar, 
where the hatcheck concession nets 
$50,000 a year and where, in the 
short space of a month, souvenir- 
mad customers steal an average of 
1,700 inscribed ash trays which 
cost the proprietor 55 cents apiece. 

The memos ranged from a pep 
talk on meeting the threat of cur- 
rent price rises to a query on a new 
dish that had been introduced. His 
assistants would add these new 
memos to the sheaves already in 
transit, including admonitions on 


the employees’ appearance (one 
waiter was to shave off his newly 
grown mustache, and the girl 
singers bosom was “too exagger- 
ated”), and a note of warning to 
the waiter who’d been caught leav- 
ing the men’s room with a half 
dozen towels under his coat. (“I 
always bring them back,” he had 
said, peeved over losing his free 
laundry service!) 

Thus ex-druggist, ex-liquor dealer 
and real estate man Sherman Bil- 
lingsley was warming up to an- 
other robust, 18-hour day as the 
skillful, coolly efficient boss of the 
Stork Club and unofficial pace- 
setter for the nation’s 10,000-odd 
night clubs and for most provincial 
pubs from New York to Nome. 

No longer the wonder boy of 
30 who operated one of the big- 
gest speakeasies of the Prohibition 
Twenties, Billingsley, at 51, is 
something no less phenomenal. 

To his job as a sort of grand 
sachem, lord paramount, of the 
night club business, he brings a 
boundless appetite for hard work 
and stores of energy, and over and 
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above his daily chores as sole owner 
and proprietor of the Stork Club 
Billingsley finds time for active 
participation in the operation of 
his assorted financial interests. Al- 
most single-handedly, he operates 
the superswank Sortilege perfume 
business in which he, Morton 
Downey, Arthur Godfrey and rank- 
ing publicist Steve Hannagan are 
partners. He watches over his 
real estate investments—including 
several midtown New York office 
buildings, the building which 
houses the Stork Club and blocks 
of apartment houses in the Bronx— 
and, again almost single-handedly, 
he plans, supervises and appears as 
sort of traffic director and host on 
the Stork Club television show—a 
twice-a-week program which goes 
out to an estimated 10,000,000 


people over the CBS network. 
In a business where a proprietor’s 


success can be scored like the points 
in a cribbage game by counting up 
the rank of his friends and his cus- 
tomers, Sherman Billingsley, a ce- 
lebrity’s celebrity, outscores them 
all. Far from “average,” his friends, 
an oddly assorted lot, range from 
Irving Berlin, Dorothy Lamour 
and one-man-rodeo Bill Boyd to 
such tireless smart-setters as Lucius 
Beebe, Brenda Frazier and the 
Roosevelt boys. J. Edgar Hoover 
makes the Stork Club his first port 
of call when he gets to New York 
and quidnunctic Walter Winchell, 
for whose particular convenience 
Billingsley once installed a barber’s 
chair in an upstairs room, conducts 
most of his nighttime business from 
his table there; he considers it his 
home away from home, never 
misses a night at the Stork when he 
is in.Manhattan. 
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Billingsley worked for 15 years 
to gain his position. He has worked 
for 15 more trying to hold it. He 
does not like to see indications of 
his income, in whole or in part, 
publicly displayed, but a rival 
boniface guesses that the Stork 
Club grossed $3,000,000 last year. 

Billingsley is reticent about this 
figure but he admits that over a 
million customers were served. He 
admits, too, that the Stork Club 
occupies eight floors of its original 
site and a building next door, and 
employs 400 full-time employees. 

The bald figures are substantial 
enough but they become practically 
fantastic when you consider the 
fact that, although it is more hand- 
some than some of its competitors, 
the Stork Club is simply one more 
eating and drinking establishment 
run for profit. It has no floor show, 
no G-string cuties and no raucous- 
voiced master of ceremonies. There 
is no droopy-eyed blues singer who 
talks a carefully broken English 
and there is no skinny, stoop- 
shouldered baritone to defrost the 
lady customers’ pent-up emotions. 
Yet, in spite of all these organic 
deficiencies, the Stork Club has 
grown to be a prototype, so to 
speak, of cosmopolitan saloon—so 
much so that, a few years ago, 
Paramount Pictures paid Billings- 
ley $100,000 for the use of its name 
as the title for a motion picture. 

The simple reason is that the 
Stork Club has received more free 
publicity of a favorable nature than 
most of its competitors put to- 
gether. The more accurate rea- 
son, however, would have to do 
with the skill of its management, 
a skill manifested equally in secur- 
ing all that free advertising as well 








THE MAN 


as in making the place live up to 
the most glowing of its notices, and, 
among those who concern them- 
selves with such things, it is gen- 
erally conceded that it is the hard- 
working proprietor himself who has 
made the Stork Club the astonish- 
ingly successful enterprise that it is. 
Billingsley—the only living res- 
taurant man to be listed in the cur- 
rent edition of Who’s Who in 
America—has seemingly mastered 
the art of being in seven or eight 
places at once. He is in the silver- 
painted kitchens. He is in the cel- 
lars. He is checking hourly cash 
receipts, sending gifts, dropping 
Stork Club matches into the pock- 
ets of overcoats in the checkroom, 
flattering celebrities and some non- 
celebrities by sitting with them, sur- 
reptitiously scribbling his initials on 
an order which sends a free bottle 
of champagne to their table. He is 
checking on the current price of 
tomatoes, mumbling orders into 
one of the many concealed tele- 
phones—all in addition to the 
mammoth task of welcoming guests 
to his club through which, night in 
and night out, with a sort of chronic 
restlessness, he makes his appointed 
rounds, smiling and bowing to 
everyone he passes, unconsciously 
adding to the curious store of 
knowledge that he has amassed 
during his long career as a host. 
He knows, for example, that the 
dark, heavily bronzed fellow with 
the crew cut is cheating on his wife 
and he knows that the rumple- 
haired fellow with the horn-rimmed 
glasses is cheating now on the 
woman with whom he was cheat- 
ing on his wife last week. He knows 
that a mere whisper of some of the 
fancy stuff he sees and hears might 


WHO BROUGHT THE STORK 


easily break up some famous house- 
hold, reduce a $250,000-a-year 
padishah of industry to a mass of 
quivering jelly. 

A friend of the late Wilson Miz- 
ner remarked once that Billings- 
ley could write a book about what 
he had seen and heard in the Stork 
Club. 

“Write a book!” screamed Miz- 
ner, justifiably indignant. “He 
could start another Civil War!!” 

Sherman has learned a hetero- 
geneous assortment of things. He 
knows that the Korean war tacks 
another several thousand dollars 
onto his $30,000-a-year laundry 
bill because of the armchair gen- 
erals who insist on mapping their 
strategy on his tablecloths and he 
knows that, to date, there have 
been at least 150 attempts to use 
the Stork Club name on public 
pubs other than his own. 

He knows the dietary peculiari- 
ties that must be catered to. He 
knows, for instance, that Gloria 
Swanson wants her vegetables fresh 
and pressure-cooked and he knows 
that when she’s on a diet, she'll 
settle for some whole grain toast 
spread with blackstrap ‘molasses. 
Theatrical producer Gilbert Miller 
favors hot crab meat in sour cream. 
Larry Fisher of the Fisher Body 
Works brings his own steaks from 
Detroit and has them cooked in the 
Stork Club kitchens and whenever 
Tallulah announces that she has 
gone on the wagon, Sherman knows 
enough to order her favorite pick- 
me-up. Ingredients: a half glass 
of water, two dashes of ammonia. 

Possibly no man has had livelier 
troubles than Billingsley. There 
was the cook who set out to knife 
everybody in the kitchen. There 
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was the time the town’s most no- 
torious madam tried to hustle a 
little business at the Stork, and 
there was the time he had to 
bar insurance man Frank Shields 
for punching a customer whom 
Shields thought was Danton Walk- 
er, crotchety columnist for the New 
York Daily News. At another time, 
as the story goes, Walker, who is 
accustomed to more reverent han- 
dling, flew to the safety of the 
men’s bathroom until a ferocious, 
six-foot, 200-pound Quentin Rey- 
nolds could be called off. 

Although most of them stand in 
obvious awe of him, Billingsley’s 
friends like nothing better than 
to needle him about his boners. 
“Remember the Fitzgeralds, Sher- 
man?” they like to say. Then they 
go on to explain that a couple 
named Fitzgerald received the red 
carpet treatment for months before 
Mr. Billingsley discovered that they 
weren’t the Fitzgeralds of radio and 
television fame. 

And, although Sherman was in 
dead earnest at the time, they take 
sophomoric delight in telling this 
one. A few hours after the open- 
ing of Detective Story—one of the 
few Broadway openings that Bill- 
ingsley has attended in his life—a 
likable chap who had made a con- 
spicuously successful acting debut 
as a thoroughgoing heel, came to 
the Stork for a nightcap. Billings- 
ley, who has a poor memory for 
faces, or, at least, a poor memory 
for where he has seen the face be- 
fore, beckoned to the headwaiter 
and said, “Get that guy outa here. 
He’s no good!” 

While most restaurant operators 
are famous for their frugality, Bill- 


ingsley’s generosity is legendary. 


Most of his friends, and some 
people with whom he is barely ac- 
quainted, have received expensive 
presents from him. He has given 
away automobiles and _ television 
sets and, visiting friends last sum- 
mer, he decided that the apartment 
was too hot for them to be com- 
fortable and ordered air-condition- 
ing equipment for them. 

Other Stork Club gifts range 
from costly wrist watches, diamond- 
encrusted compacts and pedigreed 
dogs to cases of champagne, radios 
and mile-long gold cigarette hold- 
ers. He specializes in perfume—10 
different varieties of it are free to 
the ladies in the powder room, inci- 
dentally—and lipstick which comes 
in three different shades. He gives 
dolls to the little girls who come in 
at lunchtime, and there are major 
league baseballs for the boys. 

Giving is a fetish with Sherman. 
It'is also a business, and he belittles 
the cost of his generosity to his 
friends and customers by remind- 
ing that, although the figure runs 
in the neighborhood of $300,000 
a year (last arg his bill 
for gift wrap ings alone ran to 
$5,600) , he fe t spend as much 
on gifts as other night club opera- 
tors do on expensive floor shows 
and lavish advertising. Billingsley 
spends nothing on advertising his 
establishment, or he confines the 
entertainment to two unknown 
bands: a rhumba and a “straight” 
group which alternate for dancing 
in the main dining room. 

The Stork Club, former site of 
a 90-year-old antique dealer and 
the club that Walter Winchell once 
tagged the “New Yawkiest place in 
town,” occupies an eight-story sand- 
stone building for which Billingsley 
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paid $300,000 in cash five years 
ago. The original decorations—a 
rich mixture of glass, polished 
woods and crystal chandeliers re- 
flected in wide gilt mirrors—cost 
$105,000. The five solid gold chains 
that separate the world from the 
inner sanctum that is the Stork 
Club cost $5,400 apiece and are 
locked in the safe each night at 
closing time. 

After you’ve checked your hat 
and coat in the plum-carpeted ante- 
room with its tinted mirror walls, 
you are shepherded through a bar 
and cocktail lounge. Adjoining the 
bar are the main dining room— 
large and square with enough 
space for 300—and, off to the left, 
the Cub Room, the Stork’s sanctum 
sanctorum for select guests who 
value privacy highly or who don’t 
care to dance or be interrupted by 
music while playing a spirited hand 


of gin or who just plain don’t care 
about being stared at by the ordi- 
nary folks who come into the Stork. 


The latter, contrary to general 
opinion, get in if there’s room, if 
they’re neatly dressed, and if they 
can afford it. Less that 40 per cent 
of the 2,500 customers who pa- 
tronize the Stork Club daily are 
celebrities or regulars. All the 
others are just folks, about equally 
divided between New Yorkers and 
out-of-towners. Actually, the snob- 
bishness that is so often mistakenly 
attributed to the whole Stork Club 
is really confined to the Cub Room. 

Through an aisle flanked by 
shelves laden with brandies, cham- 
pagnes and other items that are 
part of Mr. Billingsley’s $30,000 
supply of liquor, a patron may enter 
the Loner’s Room, a pine-panelled, 
masculine-looking retreat designed 


especially for men without femi- 
nine a A stairway 
leads to the Blessed Event Room, 
an even smaller room used for 
private parties and, occasionally, for 
the overflow from downstairs. 

There are times, of course, when 
the Stork’s atmosphere of ultra- 
exclusiveness has led to mistakes. 
Goodman Ace, for instance, was 
refused admittance to the Stork 
Club by the man at the door who 
failed to recognize him. On his 
next visit to the Stork, Ace was 
greeted with a tremendous flutter- 
ing of apologies and was rushed 
inside for Mr. Billingsley’s personal 
attention and a seat at Table 50, 
the coveted Cub Room table which, 
with the air of a connoisseur of fine 
jewels arranging a display in a 
shop window, Sherman fills nightly 
with the most celebrated of the 
available celebrities. One evening 
it will be short, flabby Perle Mesta, 
our Minister to Luxembourg. An- 
other night it will be Joe DiMaggio, 
Leo Durocher and a few of their 
baseball cronies. It’s at Table 50 
that show business has clinched 
some of its big deals, dreamed its 
Technicolor dreams, made and 
broken careers. The Jim Farleys 
used the table’s telephone to re- 
ceive the 1948 election returns, and 
author Ernest Hemingway once 
cashed a $100,000 royalty check at 
Table 50, borrowing Billingsley’s 
pen for the endorsement. 

In order to reach the powder 
room at the Stork Club, lady cus- 
tomers from the main dining room 
must walk past the Cub Room and 
Billingsley sees to it that the rank- 
ing celebrity in the house is on 

ibition at Table 50, the table 
directly opposite the door. No one 
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knows better than Billingsley that 
famous people, although they de- 
sire a certain amount of protection 
from gawking tourists, still enjoy 
seeing and being seen. By the same 
token, he knows that the average, 
everyday brand of customer might 
spend an entire evening and a 
week’s pay in the vain hope of 
catching a fleeting glimpse of a 
celebrity on the hoof. He pampers 
both—hence table Number 50. 

A lot of people like to boast that 
they are bosom friends of Sherman 
Billingsley but few, actually, are 
close to him. Like many men out 
of the West (Oklahoma), he is a 
loner and has a deadly eye for a 
phony. His rough, hard beginnings 
gave him a knowledge of human 
nature which he applies 24 hours 
a day to his one passion—his joint. 
He wears a telephone as constantly 
as any movie producer and he is 
never out of touch with the club, 


employing either the direct-line 
telephones that dot the rooms of 
his apartment or his car-to-club 
phone by which he can direct the 


Stork Club activities almost. as 
easily as if he were actually on 
the premises. Even while he rests 
in his apartment upstairs from the 
club, he keeps in constant touch 
with downstairs activity by means 
of a two-way radio which, by the 
flick of a switch, cuts him in on 
conversations at the telephone 
switchboard, in the kitchens, at 
the service bar and in the lobby. 

Born March 10, 1900, in the back 
room of a ramshackle grocery store 
in the dusty cattle town of North 
Enid, Oklahoma, John Sherman 
Billingsley reached the Stork Club 
via the drug store business in Okla- 
homa City, liquor wholesaling in 
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Missouri, Nebraska and Iowa, the 
grocery and drug business in De- 
troit and New York and a Bronx 
real estate enterprise. 

He opened his first Stork Club 
in 1929 on 58th Street, just off 
Sixth Avenue in New York. Quiet, 
tastefully decorated, and loaded 
with the best wines and liquors to 
be had in those frenzied days of 
prohibition, the Stork Club, like El 
Morocco, “21” and the Colony, was 
a speakeasy. Quiet as the decor 
was, it wasn’t quiet enough to es- 
cape the attention of Federal agents 
who raided the club as many as 
eight times in twelve hours. 

The Stork Club, nevertheless, 
had begun to corral the smart 
crowd. In 1932, Billingsley moved 
to 5ist Street, near Park Avenue. 
Three years later, repeal brought 
new fields of opportunity, the need 
for a larger place of operation, and 
on the evening of December 11, 
1935, he opened up behind the 
now-familiar green-and-white can- 
opy on East 53rd Street, just a 
stone’s throw from Fifth Avenue. 
He set out to festoon the place 
with loveliness by helping to invent 
the glamour girl, a project which 
called for him to select a dozen or 
so of the season’s most photogenic 
and popular debutantes. He told 
them that they and their escorts 
might expect gentle treatment from 
his totalizer. He went after the 
boys in the Ivy League set by ad- 
vertising in their college publica- 
tions, paying for the space with 
due bills at the Stork. 

The boys and girls came on the 
run and shortly afterwards, just 
as Mr. B. had anticipated, their 
high-born elders dropped around 
for parental inspection. They 
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sniffed, liked what they sniffed, and 
became regular cash customers. 
The bluebloods were followed by 
the Washington politicians and the 
Hollywood glamour girls and, 
thanks to Mr. Winchell, Leonard 
Lyons, Cholly Knickerbocker and 
their syndicated rivals who had 
begun to report the nightly doings 
at the Stork, Mr. Billingsley’s con- 
glomerated but glossy clientele 
came to be known as Cafe Society. 

Last year, quite aside from his 
restaurant business and the profits 
from his other investments, Sher- 
man made $1,750 a week on the 
Stork Club television show. Re- 
portedly, his bank balance added 
up to over a million dollars and 
the value of his real estate invest- 
ments could be put, roughly, at 
about three-quarters of a million 
more. Sherman could make even 
more money if he chose further to 
commercialize himself (he. turned 
down $100,000 to play himself in 
a motion picture and he nixed 
another $25,000 to endorse a cer- 
tain brand of tomato juice) or per- 
haps even more lucrative, if he 
accepted one of the many syndi- 
cate offers to write a column for 
metropolitan newspapers. 

Although he rarely gets to bed 
before five in the morning, Bill- 
ingsley, who lives with his family 
in a 10-room apartment at 1130 
Park Avenue, manages to rise by 
10. He breakfasts between 10 and 
10:30, climbs into one of ‘the 
hundred custom-tajlored, conserv- 
ative-looking suits that go to make 
up his wardrobe and then, taking 
a different route each day, walks 
the 39 blocks from his apartment 
to the club. 

Seating himself at any one of 
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the vacant tables in the Cub Room, 
his first hour is devoted to answer- 
ing mail and replying to the stacks 
of memoranda from his employees 
who know that they must never 
ask him questions verbally but, 
rather, transmit them to him by 
way of hand-written notes. The 
next couple of hours are spent in 
the dining room, greeting the 
luncheon guests. At three o’clock 
sharp, he escapes to his three-room, 
green-tinted apartment above the 
club for a shower and a rubdown. 
At four, he arrives on the fourth 
floor where, at a cost which vary- 
ing reports have placed between 
$70,000 and $100,000 dollars, the 
Columbia Broadcasting System has 
installed television equipment and 
constructed a replica of the kidney- 
shaped Cub Room, festal setting 
for the Tuesday and Thursday 
quarter-hour video sessions spon- 
sored by the makers of Fatima 
cigarettes. Here, for the next three 
hours, while impeccably attired 
waiters ply rehearsal members with 
trays full of caviar and sundry 
hors d’oeuvres, Billingsley and the 
regular members of the television 
program rehearse with the direc- 
tor, the cameraman and the techni- 
cal crew. 

At 6:30, a half-hour before pro- 
gram time, the guests, all gussied 
up for the occasion, begin to amble 
in. It is Joan Crawford. It is J. 
Edgar Hoover. It is Dorothy Kil- 
gallen. It is Bernard Baruch. It 
is Sherman’s buddy, Bing Crosby. 
It is every debutante in town. 
Sherman’s interviews are always 
unrehearsed, and he has imposed 
only a slight censorship: “The 
things we don’t ever touch on are 
people’s personal lives. And we 
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never rap people or anything be- 
cause I don’t think we are in a 
position to do so.” 

Around the middle of June each 
year, patient Hazel Billingsley, who 
married the restaurateur in 1925 
and who calmly accepts her hus- 
band’s around-the-clock work hab- 
its, and the three Billingsley chil- 
dren—Shermane, who is six and a 
student at the fashionable Spence 
School in New York City, Bar- 
bara, who is 14 and also studying 
at Spence, and Jacqueline, who is 
20 and ambitious to become a tele- 
vision actress—move to their coun- 
try place at Bedford Village, New 
York. Billingsley, who is devoted 
to his family, joins them there 
whenever his schedule permits, or- 
dinarily spending his summer days 
there, motoring back to the city 
to spend the evening and early 
morning hours at the club. Mrs. 
Billingsley, who is not well-known 
in New York, is a familiar figure 
in Bedford Village where she does 
her own marketing and otherwise 
supervises the operation of the 
12-room, 40-acre estate known as 
Billingsley’s Stork Club Farm. 

There must be times today, as he 
sits amidst the lush elegance of his 
prosperity, when he sees beyond the 
lights, the glitter and the gay 
crowds and looks back upon some 
lonely stretch of dark and muddy 
road in the back country of Ne- 
braska, and there must be times 
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when he hears the hum of his 
motor above the shallow chatter of 
his celebrated friends and custom- 
ers—the motor that drove him 
through the night with his cases 
of liquor. 

There must be times, too, when 
he reflects on the long way he has 
come. Infrequently, a dowager may 
look down her snooty nose at Sher- 
man or at the Stork Club—but, on 
the whole, society’s and Cafe So- 
ciety’s attitude seems to be that if 
you aren’t a habitue in good stand- 
ing at Sherman’s place—well, you 
just don’t belong, old boy. 

Shuttling back and forth, as he 
does, on a more or less rigid time- 
table between the grease-painted 
world of Ethel Merman, the brit- 
tle world of Elsa Maxwell, and the 
gilded world of the Vanderbilts, 
Sherman’s conception of himself is 
as a combination Ward McAllister 
and sort of father confessor for 
his fancy clientele. Actually, he 
plays a more becoming role in the 
picture; he entertains the social 
set the way they want to be enter- 
tained, gives pleasure in doing so, 
and gets pleasure as well as a hand- 
some profit from it. 

Sherman Billingsley obviously 
serves the Cafe Society crowd well 
as their number one professional 
host, and Cafe Society seems ob- 
viously pleased. It seems to be a 
very satisfactory arrangement for 
both of them. a6 





@ THE OFFICE WORKER arrived late at the office—one hour late—and he 
made a sorry appearance. He was dirty, torn and bleeding. “I fell out of a 
window,” he explained to his employer. 

“Fell out of a window!” exclaimed the boss, nastily. “And that took 


an hour?” 


—Thelma B. Everhart 
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CHILDREN'S. 


DISEASES 


Compiled by Donita Ferguson 


@, ramous child specialist was 
asked: “What is the greatest cause 
of death among children?” 

The doctor’s blunt answer was: 
“Parents.” 

Brutal as it may sound, the doc- 
tor’s reply is tragically true. In one 
year 45,000 children die from com- 
municable diseases. Of these 5,000 
could have lived if they had re- 
ceived inoculation. 

Why are these left helpless prey 
to smallpox, diphtheria, whooping 
cough, scarlet fever and tetanus? 
The preventive inoculations are 
simple, painless. Why, then, do 
parents fail to protect their chil- 
dren? 

To answer this question a nation- 
wide survey of mothers was con- 


Y 7 traditional child- 
hood diseases. 


¥9 other diseases 
parents should watch. 


v6 top killers of _ 
children, 


ducted recently. It was learned 
that eight out of every 10 mothers 
knew of immunization against 
smallpox and diphtheria—yet only 
four of the eight had their children 
inoculated. Immunization against 
whooping cough, scarlet fever and 
tetanus was known to five out of 
10 mothers—yet only 35 per cent 
of these informed mothers had pro- 
tected their children. 

To give a complete picture of the 
latest safety measures PAGEANT pre- 
sents the charts on these pages. 
Here you have reliable information 
on the 22 diseases which are most 
likely to strike children under 14. 
Here you can learn of the preven- 
tive measures which will heip your 
child to live a happy, healthy life. 

CONTINUED 
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PAGEANT’S CHECKLIST 
(This simple check list is intended 
spotting telltale symptoms that 


DISEASE 
nite ee 


CHICKEN POX 
COMMON COLD 
DIPHTHERIA 
GERMAN MEASLES 
IMPETIGO 
INFLUENZA 
MEASLES 
MENINGITIS 
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PNEUMONIA 


RHEUMATIC FEVER* 
RINGWORM 

SCABIES 

SCARLET FEVER 

STREP SORE THROAT 
SMALLPOX 

TETANUS} 
TRACHOMA 
TUBERCULOSIS | 
TYPHOID FEVER 
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3 DAYS-4 WEEKS PREVIOUSLY. 








Permanent immunity. 





DO TO CHILD? 
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most prevalent in win 
and spring. 
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Disease transmitted by carriers and contact with 
infected cases. Germs in discharges from 
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WHAT IT DOES 
TO THE CHILD 


PREVENT IT 





Causes fever, runny nose, 
sore throat and general in- 
disposition. Forerunner of 
many dangerous diseases. 


Avoid chills, fat and 
cold contacts. — 





Make sure milk is pas- 
teurized. 





Vaccinate at 6 months 
and then every 5 years and 
during . _ Vacei- 
nation is 100% effective.- 
The multiple 

cause it leaves no scar. An 


attack confers permanent 
immunity. 


There is a possibility that 
qepcempers may be effec- 
ve 
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TO THE CHILD 


HOW TO 
PREVENT IT 
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HOW TO 
TREAT IT 





IMPETIGO 





Causes i , scaly patches 
on lang TF and feet, 
es in the crotch 


and toes. Leaves no com- 
plications. 





SCABIES 


Keep child clean. Avoid 
contact with active cases. 





formed eyelids, 
vision, blindness. 


Keep child clean. Avoid 
contact with active cases. 





TETANUS 





Causes painful muscular 
contractions, primarily in 
neck, con . Can 


tions. 





Immunization with teta- 





Penicillin is effective 
and also prevents com- 
Plications. 





HOW SERIOUS 
IS THE DISEASE? 


HOW DISEASE 
IS CAUGHT 
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Contracted by up to 2 mil- 
lion children a year, with 
the annual death toll for 
ages 1-14 being about 3500. 
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1300 deaths and 100,000 
cases among children in a 
typical year. Highest fre- 
uency among underpriv- 
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Cases range from 15,000- 
45,000 a year, with 700-800 
deaths in an epidemic 
year. 
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LATEST 
WHAT CAN BE DONE? SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS 





Aureomycin, just out of laboratory, is first 
effective virus 

Ultraviolet irradiation by germ-'! lamps 
= Gees Peete & ake bung See 6s p> 
ventive measure. 
































Another in the series of 


Richard Sherman’s early work ap- 
peared in such magazines as Harper's, 
Vanity Fair and Story. It was not until 
the middle 1930's that he emerged as 
one of the most widely read writers 
of our time with the publication of 
“To Mary With Love.” 

Sherman is a Midwesterner by birth, 
an Easterner by adoption. He was 
educated at Harvard, and now makes 
his home in New York City. His 
latest novel (Little, Brown & Co.) 
appeared in February of this year 
under the title, “A Kindred Spirit.” 

Sherman’s style has been widely 
admired for its quiet eloquence. His 
fiction is always emotional, but his 
discipline is such that sentimentality 
is severely excluded. 

“He Will Never Know,” reprinted 
here, is one of the few short-short 
stories Richard Sherman has written. 
It also has the distinction of being the 
first of his stories to appear in any. 
other than a purely literary publication. 

—Kenneth Littauer and 
Max Wilkinson 


@ WuHeEN WiiuiaM RENNEL’s wife 
left him a year ago, he announced 
with characteristic generosity that 
he was entirely to blame and that 
Janet had been, was now, a saint 
on earth. “I don’t know why she 
went,” he said, “but she must have 
had a reason. The only thing that 
puzzles me is what that reason was.” 

Other people were puzzled too. 
At 35, with three excellent novels 
and many short stories to his credit, 
Willy was not only a success but 
also an unusually pleasant person, 
agreeable and human. He and 
Janet had been married six years, 


Copyright 1933 The Crowell- Cotes Publishing 
Company. Reprin by permission of Harold Ober. 








great short-short fiction stories chosen by Pageant’s judges 


apparently happily, when she took 
their three-months-old son and 
went to California. Without a word 
of explanation. 

And now I know why, although 
during that first hour when I met 
her last month for a casual lunch in 
a San Francisco restaurant we 
talked about everything in the 
world except Willy. Finally she re- 
marked that she wasn’t working. 

“Want a job?” I asked. She had 
been a copy writer. 

“No, thanks,” she said. “Not yet 
at least. I’m resting now, just liv- 
ing.” 

So that was it. That Willy should 
continue to support her didn’t strike 
me as exactly fair, and my silence 
showed how I felt. 

“Don’t you think he should send 
me money?” she asked. 

“Well . . .” I was definitely hesi- 
tant. “Of course you do have the 
baby.” 

“It isn’t the baby,” she said. “I 
take Willy’s checks because I’ve 
earned them.” 

And that’s the way it started, the 
story of her life with Willy Rennel. 

“T fell in love with Willy on first 
sight,” she began. “And in a way 
I’m still in love with him. He was 
a perfect husband except for one 
thing. And that’s the thing that got 
me in the end. 

“We met seven years ago just 
after Sea Without Waves had been 
published and before he’d written 
either Trouper or Life. Sea With- 
out Waves had been an outstanding 
first novel, but like most firsts it 
was autobiographical. It was just 
Willy’s life—the record of an aver- 
age boyhood, but told as only he 


could tell it. He can write, don’t 
you think?” 

She hurried on, not waiting for 
my answer. 

“And now he was at the difficult 
stage, because he hadn’t an idea in 
his head for a second book. ‘Make 
up things, Id tell him. ‘I can’t 
make them up,’ he’d complain, 
‘and even when I do they don’t 
sound real.’ It worried him, and he 
drifted along until he began to 
think he was just a one-book man. 
I knew he wasn’t, though, and after 
we were married I was even surer, 
because he began to work on a 
novel and kept at it instead of 
throwing away the first couple of 
chapters. When the manuscript 
was about three-quarters finished 
he let me see it.” 

She poured herself more coffee. 

“Was that Trouper?” I asked. 

“Yes. And it was also the story 
of my father’s life. He’d been a 
song-and-dance man, and Willy 
had woven the yarns I'd told about 
him into a book. 

“After that the magazines be- 
gan wanting his short stories. He 
sold two or three, but they weren’t 
very convincing and he knew it. 
They weren't like Trouper. Then, 
mostly as a joke, I suggested that 
there might be a story in our honey- 
moon. We’d gone on a motor trip 
through the South, and had got 
stranded for two stormy days with 
a Negro farmer’s family. I thought 
maybe he could do something with 
a 

She paused and looked out of 
the window at the passing traffic. 

“He did something with it, all 
right. Do you remember the story? 
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OUR FICTION JUDGES 


Kenneth Lirraver and Max Wil- 
kinson combine many years of expe- 
rience as judges of fine fiction. Mr. 
Littauer was the fiction editor of 
Collier's for 22 years, while Mr. Wil- 
kinson was an editor for Adventure, 
Collier's and Esquire and managing 
editor of Good Housekeeping. They 
now head a New York literary agency. 











It was called ‘Overnight.’ ” 

I gasped a little. “Overnight” 
had won a short story prize for its 
year. But there were no Negro 
farmers in it. The only two char- 
acters were a man and a woman, 
and the story was a frank, sensitive 
portrayal of their wedding night. 

“Yes,” she said. “That was our 
wedding night. I never saw the 
story until it was in proof, and then 
it made me sick, physically sick. 
Willy couldn’t understand why. . . . 

“After a while I forgave him, 
though he didn’t see that he had 
done anything for which to be for- 
given. But I felt—well, not quite 
safe. And with reason, too, for he 
began to sell story after story—and 
almost all of them were about me. 
From then on I was a monkey in a 
cage. People said he was a master 
at drawing feminine character. He 
should have been: he photographed 
it from life. After a time I began 
to think I was getting morbid or 
egocentric. All those women can’t 
be me, I’d say to myself; if they 
were, the effect would be monoto- 
nous. But Willy was enough of an 
artist not to make all his pictures 
the same. But their base was the 
same—things I'd said or done or 
told him I had felt. 

“Then, after he had run through 
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my normal reactions, he began to 
experiment. One night at a party 
he got me drunk. I felt myself 
getting tight and said I didn’t want 
any more. ‘Go ahead,’ he said. 
‘We'll both get soused.’ Well, I got 
that way—but he remained per- 
fectly sober. The next morning he 
followed the course of my hang- 
over like a hawk.” 

She didn’t have to tell me the 
outcome of that episode. It was 
there for all the world to read, 
though framed in a different set- 
ting and with a plot, in “The 
Binge.” 

“He wanted me to have a love 
affair, too,” she continued. “You 
don’t believe that, do you? But it’s 
true. He didn’t come right out and 
say, ‘Janet, why don’t you and 
Wayne Ferguson have a little fling 
together, so I can see how a woman 
acts when she’s deceiving her hus- 
band?’ but he did almost every- 
thing else. It worked with Wayne. 
I was dangled on a string before 
his eyes until his reflexes told him 
he ought to jump. But I wouldn’t 
jump with him. For two weeks 
afterward, Willy would hardly 
speak to me, because he felt that 
somehow I had cheated him.” 

Janet smiled for the first time; 
then the smile faded. 

“When we were married I want- 
ed a baby. Willy didn’t. Well, after 
I realized that I was being made 
to serve as human copy, I began 
to talk about the baby again. It 
seemed to me that having one 
might save us. If I gave Willy a 
child, perhaps he wouldn’t demand 
material for fiction. 


“At first he was still against the 
idea, but finally, all of a sudden, 
he changed his mind. He said that 
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he had been a fool. 

“You know what’s coming. Life. 
That book is me—me and the baby 
and Willy. 

“Before the baby came, I was 
never out of Willy’s sight. 

“My nurse said she had never 
seen such a tender husband. She 
thought he was wonderful and that 
I was a very lucky woman. ‘You 
know, Mrs. Rennel,’ she said, ‘we 
just couldn’t keep him out. And I 
was glad that we didn’t, because he 
really wasn’t a bit of bother. He 
just sat in a corner watching; and 
every now and then he’d try to 
divert himself by scribbling on a 
pad of paper he had with him.’ 

“ “By what?’ I asked. I couldn’t 
believe it. 

“*By scribbling on a pad of 
paper. Being a writer, I supposed 
it eased his mind.’” 


She ceased talking and I began 
to remember Life. It was easily the 
best of Willy Rennel’s novels, and 
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also the most successful commer- 
cially. No one had understood how 
a man could have written it. 

“So that’s why you left him?” I 
said. 

Janet began gathering up her 
gloves and bag. 

“No,” she replied. “I would have 
stayed with him even after that, 
because I loved him, if it hadn’t 
been for something else.” 

“Do you mind if I ask what that 
was?” 

She smiled. “No. It was some- 
thing in my mind—a fear. Perhaps 
I was wrong, perhaps not. But it 
was a chance I couldn’t afford to 
take.” 

She was standing now. The res- 
taurant was empty save for the two 
of us and a waiter who shifted 
expectantly in the background. 

“You see,” she said, “Willy had 
seen me in almost every human 
emotion except one. He hadn’t seen 
me die.” ee 


@ WHEN THE OwNneR Of a timber tract sent out to camp a crew of 50 
men with three women to cook for them, he said to the camp boss: “Don’t 
give me long reports about what you are doing. Instead of multiplying 
words, just give me a few figures each week and I can tell how you are 
getting along.” 

The next week he received this note: “Two per cent of the men have 
married 3314 per cent of the women.” —Knex McGrath 


@ THE FOREMAN Of a logging crew was investigating a fight two of his men 
had just had. Both were badly battered, and the foreman was trying to 
appraise the validity of the assailant’s complaint. 

“I called him a liar,” said he who was set upon first. 
prove it!” 

“What do you have to say to that?” the foreman asked the other. 

“Sure, I'm a liar,” readily admitted the lumberjack. “But I got a right 
to be sensitive about it, ain't I?” —Paul Fredericks 
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@ DOES AN ARTIsT draw with his 
mind or his hands? Most artists ask 
themselves this question; few know 
the answer. But last month, Stan 
Fraydas, commercial and fine artist, 
came up with the delightful solution 
you see here. After drawing a horse 
with all his limbs and his teeth, quin- 
quedextrous Mr. Fraydas reported: 
“I am happy to say that it seems to 
be the mind that directs. I could, no 
doubt, draw with my left ear, too.” 








Left Foot 








America’s Valhalla 


The nation’s heroes sleep—and are not forgotten—in 
the hallowed ground of Arlington National Cemetery 


® « MONTH to the day after he 
had been wounded fatally by a 
shell in Korea, Second Lieutenant 
Howell Garronne “Jerry” Thomas, 
Jr., received a soldier’s funeral 
amid the green Virginia hills across 
the Potomac River from Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

There were damp eyes among 
the crowd, which included a cab- 
inet minister and some generals, 
as a Washington minister spoke of 
the 24-year-old lieutenant as “but 
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the first of God only knows how 
many fine young men like him who 
will be returned from Korea to 
their final resting place here.” 
Young soldiers placed the flag- 
covered casket on an artillery cais- 
son drawn by six matched gray 
horses, as a procession formed in 
front of the Fort Myer Chapel. 
Behind the U. S. Army Band came 
the colors, escort and firing party; 
then two clergymen, the caisson, 
the pallbearers, and finally auto- 











mobiles carrying the family and 
friends of Lieutenant Thomas. The 
procession turned east into Arling- 
ton National Cemetery, the largest 
and most famous of America’s na- 
tional cemeteries. 

Inside the gate, the cavalcade 
proceeded along tree-shaded Meigs 
Drive. This is named for General 
Montgomery C. Meigs, Civil War 
Quartern.aster-General, at whose 
suggestion President Lincoln first 
authorized use of Arlington as a 
military cemetery. 

Under more trees, in which 
squirrels played and birds sang, the 
column turned into curving Sher- 
idan Drive, named for the Civil 
War cavalryman buried nearby. 
Within a few minutes, the marchers 


turned off the drive to the site 
which Lieutenant Thomas’ grand- 
mother had chosen for his grave. 

Nearby was the grave of General 
Arthur MacArthur, father of the 
Far East commander. To the 
north could be seen the Lee Man- 
sion, once the home of General 
Robert E. Lee, the Confederate 
hero; to the south was visible the 
shining Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier. 

Pallbearers took the casket from 
the caisson and the gray horses 
pulled away. The escort presented 
arms and the band played “Holy, 
Holy, Holy.” The chaplain and 
minister conducted a brief service 
and stepped aside. A firing party 
shot three blank volleys into the 
air. A bugler stepped to the head 
of the -grave and blew “Taps.” : 

Ten days later, Arlington’s first 
enlisted Korean casualty was buried 
with the same ceremonies. He was 
Sergeant Ernest Karl Turner of 
Berwick, Pennsylvania, a 35-year- 
old veteran of World War II in 
which he and another brother had 
been wounded and a third brother 
had been killed earning the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor. 

Lieutenant Thomas and Ser- 
geant Turner now lie peacefully 
with some 76,000 other military 
dead, four ghostly divisions by 
Army tables of organization, in 
Arlington, the nearest thing that 
America has to Valhalla, the para- 
dise for battle-slain warriors of 
Old Norse mythology. 

There are 87 national ceme- 
teries, including old and sizeable 
burial grounds on Long Island and 
at California’s Presidio. All are 
marked “Fame’s Eternal Camping 
Ground,” a line penned by Theo- 
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dore O’Hara, a Confederate sol- 
dier-poet buried in Arlington. All 
are immaculately maintained. All 
are governed by the same rules. 
But no other national cemetery is 
as large as 408-acre Arlington, or 
so deeply enshrined in American 
history. 

The cemetery occupies part of a 
vast tract of Virginia land pur- 
chased in 1778 by John Parke 
Custis, Martha Washington’s son 
by her first husband. He died of 
fever at Yorktown during the 
Revolutionary War, leaving the 
land to his young son, George 
Washington Parke Custis, who was 
reared by George and Martha 
Washington at nearby Mount Ver- 
non. After their deaths, Custis 
began construction of a great house 
on the land and called the place 
“Arlington” after an earlier family 
property named for the Earl of 


Arlington who had been granted 
part of Virginia by King Charles IT. 

Custis and his 16-year-old bride 
furnished Arlington Mansion, as it 
was then known, with many of the 
treasures from Washington’s house- 


hold, adding to them virtually 
everything else that wealth could 
command. 

A promising young lieutenant, 
Robert E. Lee, recently out of West 
Point and assigned to build a fort 
in Virginia, was a frequent visitor. 
On June 30, 1831, beneath an 
archway in the mansion «which is 
still preserved, Lee married Custis’ 
only surviving child, Mary Ann 
Randolph Custis. The Lee and the 
Custis families shared Arlington 
and when Custis died in 1857 and 
was buried at Arlington, he be- 
queathed the place to Mrs. Lee 
during her life and then to her 
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eldest son, George Washington 
Custis Lee, one of six Lee children 
born at Arlington. 

When the Civil War broke out, 
it was from Arlington that Robert 
E. Lee wrote his resignation from 
the U. S. Army and set out to 
assume command of the Confed- 
erate Army. Mrs. Lee, an invalid, 
remained behind a few days to 
rescue heirlooms and escaped only 
a few hours before Federal troops 
occupied the area on May 24, 1861. 
The Army has been in control of 
Arlington ever since that date. 

At first the mansion served as 
officers’ quarters but after several 
hard-fought battles in the vicinity 
it became a military hospital. With 
several soldiers a day dying and 
the existing military cemeteries 
crowded and several miles distant, 
President Lincoln during an Ar- 
lington visit gave General Meigs 
his assent to burying on the spot 
those who died there. 

Records are not clear as to the 
first soldier buried. By some ac- 
counts he was a Confederate pris- 
oner, one L. Reinhardt of the 23rd 
North Carolina regiment. He and 
Edward S. Fisher of New York, 
William L. Christman of Easton, 
Pennsylvania, and William F. Mc- 
Kinney, also of Pennsylvania, were 
all buried on May 13, 1864. Many 
members of the Custis family, of 
course, and their slaves already 
were buried in Arlington. 

Meantime, the government 
claimed Arlington when Mrs. Lee, 
then behind the Confederate lines, 
was unable to pay in person a war 
tax of $92.07. At the order of 
President Lincoln, commissioners 
paid $26,000 for the place and 200 


acres were set aside as a cemetery. 











AMERICA’S VALHALLA 


But after Mrs. Lee’s death her son 
sued for the return of Arlington 
and the Supreme Court ruled in 
his favor. He then offered the en- 
tire plantation to the government 
for $150,000 and Congress in 1883 
voted him the money. Arlington 
Mansion has been restored and 
officially named the Lee Mansion 
National Memorial in honor of the 
family. 

The cemetery area is more than 
double what it was originally. 
Three funerals can be conducted 
simultaneously in different sections. 
Almost all bodies are buried as soon 
as they reach Arlington and funer- 
als now average 11 a day. At this 
rate, plots now laid out in the 
cemetery will serve for more than 
a decade. More government land 
adjoining can be added as required. 

While only a small percentage 
will use the privilege, 27,000,000 
persons now living are eligible for 
free burial in Arlington or in any 
other national cemetery that they 
choose. National cemetery burial 
is authorized for: “(a) any mem- 
ber or former member of the armed 
forces of the United States whose 
last service terminated honorably 

. (b) any citizen of the U. S. 
who during any war. . . served in 
the armed forces of any govern- 
ment allied with the U. S. and 
whose last service terminated hon- 
orably . . . and (c) the wife, hus- 
band, widow, widower, minor child, 
and, in the discretion of the Sec- 
retary of the Army, unmarried 
adult child of any of the persons 
enumerated. 

Children and spouses, however, 
are eligible only if the military 
member of the family is buried or 
agrees to be buried in the ceme- 


tery. In these cases, an adjoining 
grave is reserved. No other ad- 
vance site selection is allowed but 
just prior to a funeral, as in the 
case of Lieutenant Thomas, rela- 
tives may choose a plot from those 
available. Funerals are arranged 
and eligibility determined by trans- 
mitting names and service records 
to “Officer in Charge, Arlington 
National Cemetery, Fort Myer, 
Virginia.” 

Congress authorized Arlington 
burial for World War I cabinet 
members. William Gibbs McAdoo, 
former Secretary of the Treasury, 
lies there. 

Foreign officers who served 
America also are buried in Arling- 
ton. Field Marshal Sir John Dill of 
Great Britain is one of these. An 
equestrian statue recently was 
placed over his grave. Another is 
Major Pierre L’Enfant, the French 
soldier who planned the city of 
Washington. Removed from an ob- 
scure spot in Maryland, he now lies 
beneath the lawn of the Lee Man- 
sion. Covering his grave is a con- 
crete table inscribed with his plan 
for the Capital visible across the 
Potomac. 

One of Arlington’s many crypts 
is sheltering temporarily the body 
of Ignace Paderewski, the great 
Polish pianist-patriot. When Po- 
land regains independence, it is 
planned to return him there for 
burial. The body of President Que- 
zon of the Philippines lay in Arling- 
ton until the liberation of his na- 
tive islands. 

Col. R. J. Williamson of Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania, a veteran of both 
World Warts I and II, has been 
Officer in Charge at Arlington 
since 1947. He and the 130 ceme- 
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tery employees do everything pos- 
sible to ease the burdens of mourn- 
ers. In addition to arranging the 
type of funeral desired, music and 
other details, they make hotel reser- 
vations, meet trains and, without 
charge of any kind, perform many 
other services on their own initia- 
tive. 

Rank means little and creed or 
color nothing at all at Arlington. 
A federal law now forbids any kind 
of racial discrimination in national 
cemeteries, but Negroes have been 
buried at Arlington from its begin- 
ning. They include Major A. T. 
Augusta, the first to attain that 
rank, and also Colonel Charles 
Young, the first Negro to be gradu- 
ated at West Point and the first to 
gain this rank. 

The gray horses that pull the 
caisson—a service to which all offi- 
cers and former officers and all 
enlisted men who die on active duty 
are entitled—range in age from 12 
to 23 years. Each horse has its name 
over its stall and is treated like a 
prima donna by Corporal Robert 
Harris and his caretakers. 

Sergeant Victor Christiensen and 
Sergeant George Meyers have been 
blowing taps at Arlington funerals 
for more than 20 years. Both some- 
times take part in the same funeral, 
one blowing his. bugle at the grave 
and the other echoing the call from 
behind the trees. There is a school 
for buglers at Fort Myer. The US. 
Army Band, headquartered at Fort 
Myer, plays for most full-honors 
funerals in Arlington but the Air 
Force, Navy and Marine bands also 
are on call. 

Only simple and uniform grave- 
stones are allowed in the newer 
parts of the cemetery, but there 
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are unusual markers in the older 
portions. A terrestrial globe marks 
the grave of Admiral Robert E. 
Peary, discoverer of the North Pole. 
The gravestone of General George 
Crook, who conquered Geronimo, 
has a bronze relief showing the 
general making peace with the 
Apache chief and his braves. 

Arlington has seen many notable 
days. One was the first Memorial 
Day celebration in 1868. This was 
arranged by General John A. Lo- 
gan, third commander of the 
Grand Army of the Republic. It 
became a holiday in most states the 
following year. All Arlington graves 
are decorated every Memorial Day 
and there is a service in the marble 
amphitheater, which was com- 
pleted in 1920. 

President Taft was given an im- 
pressive funeral in 1930 despite a 
cold rain. He had expressly asked 
to be buried in Arlington. The 
Democratic nominee whom he de- 
feated, William Jennings Bryan, 
likewise lies in Arlington as a one- 
time colonel. Both General John J. 
Pershing and James Forrestal, the 
first Defense Secretary, were buried 
at Arlington with all branches of 
the armed services joining “4 yer 

ntry. The top generals o 
World War II followed the Persh- 
ing caisson through a drenching 
rain. 

A former Army private had one 
of Arlington’s largest 1950 funerals. 
He was Leslie Coffelt, White 
House guard killed protecting 
President Truman from assassins. 
President and Mrs. Truman, cabi- 
net members, American Legion and 
Masonic leaders were among the 
hundreds to attend the service. 

The greatest attraction for the 











6,000 persons a day who visit 
Arlington, of course, is the Tomb 
of the Unknown Soldier on a ter- 
race of the amphitheater. There 
the cemetery’s only unidentified sol- 
dier of World War I was laid to rest 
with great ceremony on Nov. 11, 
1921. A sentry, relieved every hour 
on the hour, paces the terrace dur- 
ing daylight hours. 

It was planned to entomb an 
Unknown Soldier of World War 
II at Arlington next Memorial Day 
but the ceremony has been post- 
poned because of the world situa- 
tion. The new Unknown will be 
placed beneath the Unknown of 
World War I in an additional 
burial vault lined with black mar- 
ble. The inscription on the Tomb 
above is being changed from “Here 
rests in honored glory an American 
soldier known but to God” to 
“Here rest in honored glory mem- 
bers of the American Armed Forces 
of the World Wars known only to 
God.” 

Six unidentifiable bodies from the 
8,000 unidentified dead in 16 Amer- 
ican cemeteries overseas will be 
brought to Independence Hall in 
Philadelphia. There some hero of 
World War II will choose a casket, 
as Sergeant E. F. Younger picked 
the Unknown of World War I. 

A Navy vessel will transport the 
selected body from Philadelphia to 
Washington, where the Unknown 
will lie in state at the Capitol. From 
there he will be taken to Arlington 
with the highest honors—escorts of 
top officials, muffled drums, bands 
of all services, veterans’ organiza- 
tions, minute guns, the firing party, 
buglers, the caisson and six 
matched gray horses—to rest for- 
ever in America’s Valhalla. & © 











@ Sympo.ic of the new type or 
glamorous grandma is actress Mar- 
lene Dietrich, who at 45 (her own 
estimate) is still whistle-bait and 
proud of it. She baby-sits occa- 
sionally with her three-year-old 
grandson, but doesn’t permit fam- 
ily chores to interfere with her 
penchant for heady living. A far 
cry from the grandmother of yes- 
terday, she takes a backseat to no 
male, loves the spotlight and dis- 
plays merited pride in her stream- 
lined chassis. In addition to mak- 
ing a new movie, “No Highway,” 
she’s planning to tour army camps, 
as she did to rowdy acclaim in the 
last war, as a USO entertainer. 
When the soldiers welcome her 
with whistles and whoops, inde- 
structible Marlene finds that the 
years somehow roll away. 


One of most effective ways to dispense 
morale as an entertainer for the USO 
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Rugged roles call for a robust talent. If the old-fashioned grandmothers thought 
they had it tough, take a look at these screen antics of indestructible Marlene 


A hardy lady is handy to newsmen; Mar- _—Rescuing falling baby on set brought a 
lene makes with melted snow at front broken ankle, but honest publicity break 
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We use an animal air force to answer aviation’s $64 questions 





Our Four-Legged 
Test Pilots 


BY DOUGLAS J. INGELLS 


@ INSIDE A CONCRETE pillbox-like 
structure somewhere in the desert 
a group of scientists huddled be- 
fore a panel of instruments. 
Anxious eyes watched for the slight- 
est quiver of the tiny needles on 
recording dials. Ears strained for 
the weakest “peep” or “crackle” 
from special electronic devices. 

Suddenly, one of the men wear- 
ing earphones broke the silence. 
“He’s alive,” he shouted. 

“How high up?” demanded a 
colleague. 

“Eighty miles . . . outside the 
atmosphere . . . And I’m getting 
definite cardiac and respiratory re- 
sponses.” 

High above, out there in the 
universe, an American-built V-2 
rocket cut its arc through the heav- 


ens. It was a special kind of a test 
missile. There was no warhead in 
its nose. Instead, the forward sec- 
tion consisted of a specially-con- 
structed pressurized capsule. In- 
side was a monkey. 

For months, the scientists had 
trained the monkey in simple hand- 
eye coordination so he would touch 
certain knobs or buttons. His slight- 
est movement, even the faint beat 
of his heart, was telemetered back 
to earth. 

It was small wonder the test 
observers were excited. They knew 
now that a living thing could sur- 
vive out there in free space. The 
fantasy of a trip to the moon was 
a step nearer to fact. 

This particular experiment was 
run early last year at one of our 








big rocket test bases. It didn’t get 
much publicity because the para- 
chute which lowers the capsule to 
earth failed to function. The mon- 
key lost his life for science. But 
the needed information was all 
there. And further experiments 
will unscramble many of the secrets 
of the inosphere and beyond. 

The experiment illustrates how 
animals have turned test pilots, 
providing us with some of the 
know-why to enable our pilots and 
planes to fly and fight, if neces- 
sary, in a new battleground miles 
above the earth. 

Actually there is nothing new 
about our animal test pilots and the 
part they are playing in the con- 
quest of the sky. If it hadn’t been 
for a sheep, a duck and a rooster 
and their “voyage into the heavens” 
more than 150 years ago, man 
might not have got his feet off the 
ground as quickly as he did. 

Joseph Montgolfier, inventor of 
the balloon, started it all on Sep- 
tember 19, 1783 He put these 
three creatures in a large wicker 
basket, lighted the fire under the 
46-foot diameter gas bag and cut 
the balloon free. It rose to 1,400 
feet from the courtyard of the 
King’s palace at Versailles, France. 
Drifting for about two miles it 
finally landed in a small forest. 
Its passengers—the first living 
things to fly—were none the worse 
for their aerial voyage. Since they 
suffered no harm, man himself ven- 
tured forth. It was the real begin- 
ning of the age of flight. 

Then, it was a simple question: 
Could man live in the new element 
at all? Today it is far more com- 
plex: Can he survive at supersonic 
speeds? Can he maintain his senses 


in a turn at speeds so fast you 
can hardly see the machine? Can 
he breathe and move around (and 
in what kind of a container) at 
altitudes above 50,000 feet? 

To find the answers a whole 
new medical science was born— 
aviation medicine. With it came 
the numerous tests with animals 
to help solve the sky’s secrets. 

It is a matter of record that hun- 
dreds of experiments with hun- 
dreds of animals—rabbits, guinea 
pigs, dogs, cats, monkeys and others 
—have enabled airplane designers, 
pilots and strategic commanders to 
assemble an impressive array of new 
facts. 

New oxygen masks, pressurized 
cabins, protective clothing against 
heat and cold, helmets that permit 
fast turns without the dangers of 
blackout, emergency escapes from 
high-altitude at terrific speeds, a 
winning round in the battle against 
flight fatigue, comfort in the cock- 
pit or cabin, in-flight feeding and 
a plane-load of other problems al- 
ready have been solved because 
animals in various tests showed 
man the how and why and the 
means. 

I talked recently with Dr. Wil- 
liam Randolph Lovelace, one of 
the foremost air surgeons in the 
country, who commented: “There 
can be little doubt that this unusual 
kind of experimentation helped to 
win the last air war more quickly 
and it definitely lowered the casu- 
alty and accident curve.” 

The battle of scientific knowl- 
edge is even more important today 
because of the advent of the jet 
engine and the rocket motors which 
introduced new complicated factors 
into flight—extreme high speeds 
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undreamed of 10 years ago and the 
accessibility to altitudes that take 
your breath away to talk about 
them. 

During the war Dr. Lovelace 
(then a colonel) headed the Aecro- 
Medical Laboratory at Wright 


Field, Air Force test center near 
Dayton, Ohio, which was the center 
of this “zoological aeronautical re- 
search.” Today he runs his own 


in Albuquerque, 


research clinic 
New Mexico. 

What they did at Wright Field 
during the war illustrates the ex- 
tent of the animal research. Their 
laboratories were the pressure 
chambers on the ground which 
could simulate altitude conditions 
up to almost 80,000 feet, special 
rooms where they could whip up a 
blistering sand storm or turn on an 
Arctic blizzard with the flip of a 
switch, a whirling centrifuge ma- 
chine that could imitate the G- 
forces (anti-gravity pull) of a plane 
whipping into a turn at 400 miles 
per hour or pulling out of a dive 
at better than 600. 

Take the case of Major——‘“the 
Parachuting Pooch in Pouch,” as 
he was called. 

Major was a big St. Bernard, 
found in the city pound. He was 
scrawny, underfed, homeless and 
unhappy. A few months later he 
was fattened up until he weighed 
about 150 pounds. And in between 
meals they taught him to be a para- 
chute jumper. 

The reason: our scientists wanted 
to study the shock effect of a para- 
chute opening. They had con- 
ducted numerous tests with dum- 
mies. But they wanted a living 
creature—about a man’s weight— 
so they could measure physical re- 
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actions especially during high alti- 
tude drops. Major drew the as- 
signment. 

When he was in the prime of 
condition they put him in the pres- 
sure chambers and shot him up to 
simulated altitudes of 20,000 to 25,- 
000 feet. They soon found out he 
didn’t like the high altitudes. His 
tongue got blue and he went to 
sleep. They had to make him a 
special oxygen mask. 

The fact is they made him the 
most expensive dog outfit in the 
world—jacket, boots, helmets, oxy- 
gen mask, even a tail protector. A 
canine flying suit. In his new 
clothes Major successfully passed 
all the tests in the chamber. 

Next, they took him up in a B-17. 
The plane flew low and slow over 
the field. Somebody pushed Major 
out. A second later the parachute 
opened. Major landed on all fours 
and barked for more. He apparent- 
ly liked it. They repeated the test 
going higher and higher each time. 

Then, one day out at Muroc— 
the big bomber went up so high 
that it left only thin vapor trails 
in the sky over the test base in the 
desert. Suddenly observers saw a 
tiny black object about the size of 
an ink bottle, followed by a stream- 
er of white. Then came the mush- 
room bloom of the parachute. It 
was Major again. He had made the 
highest parachute jump on record 
for an animal. 

The big St. Bernard made many 
such tests. What the scientists 
learned is their secret but they ad- 
mit it helped to perfect high-alti- 
tude jump techniques. 

Dogs also showed us the way in 
a scientific study of pressurized 
cockpits where there was believed 





OUR FOUR-LEGGED TEST PILOTS 


to be a danger of death every time 
a shell punctured the sealed cabin. 

The four-legged test pilots were 
placed inside a simulated fighter 
plane cockpit, pressurized so that 
the air inside was equal to that of 
about sea-level while outside pres- 
sure was controlled to simulate 
high altitudes. Then, the cabin 
was burst to see what effect 
the sudden decompression would 
have. The mildness of the reaction 
led to further tests with volunteers. 
The results were welcome assur- 
ances to pilots flying alone in fight- 
er planes at high altitude that they 
could survive an explosion of their 
pressurized cockpits. 

Recently the Air Force began 
conducting important experiments 
in sound with guinea pigs as the 
principal subjects of the test. 

The room where the sleeping 
guinea pigs have their ears as- 
saulted by varying degrees of noise 
is about 7 by 15 feet. The room is 
so quiet—so delicately sound- 
proofed—that a person speaking 
in a whisper can’t be heard unless 
he talks right into the face of the 
listener. About 99 per cent of all 
the sound waves in this chamber 
are absorbed by the acoustical in- 
sulation. 

Scientists of the Wright Field 
Aero-Medical Laboratory, where 
the room is located, close the door, 
adjust ear-protectors to preserve 
their own hearing and use anesthe- 
tized guinea pigs for the experi- 


STICKING TO IT 


ments designed to determine the 
effect of intense sounds on the hu- 
man ear. Into the silent chamber, 
the scientists set off a supersonic 
siren whose high pitch is so piercing 
that it can hardly be detected with- 
out many delicate recorders. The 
tests already have shown that in 
higher decibel regions of sound 
symptoms of nausea, dizziness and 
irritability show up. 

These studies are vital in the 
employment of jet aircraft which 
creates .a noise field at such an in- 
tensity level that the human thresh- 
old of speech is raised about 100 
decibels above normal. Working 
around jet planes mechanics are 
subject to these sound waves and 
direct speech is practically impos- 
sible. The experiments have led to 
the development of special hearing 
aids and ear protectors. 

Experiments of this sort are be- 
ing conducted at various scientific 
laboratories across the nation—on 
the ground and in the air. Many 
questions need answering. What 
happens when a plane hits the 
ground in a crash? What happens 
when a pilot is shot from his plane 
in the ejection seat? How much 
heat can a man stand? How much 
cold? How high can he fly? 

To save human lives in learning 
the answers aviation medicine uses 
rabbits, monkeys, sheep, dogs, cats, 
rats, guinea pigs and other animals. 
Their contribution to air science 
may someday decide a war. as 





@ “HAVE you seEN Edna’s new bathing suit?” Jane asked her mother. 
“No,” she replied. “What's it like?” 
“In many places,” was the answer, “it’s just like Edna.” 


—Stanten McCray 
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Why I Live Year Round in 


MIAMI 


BY JACK BELL 
Columnist, The Miami Herald 


From Big Blow to Bra Girls, this is the mostest town of all 


® DOWN HERE in Miami, we term 
everything “the world’s biggest”— 
never “the South’s biggest” nor 
“the nation’s biggest.” We are all- 
inclusive. We've got “the world’s 
most beautiful” race course, Hiale- 
ah Park, which in 1896 housed a 
few tepees the Seminoles had set 
up. We’ve also got “the world’s 
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worst gambling history” and “the 
world’s worst political record” and 
we do more laughing or seething 
about something than any other 
city in the world. In fact we proud- 
ly term Miami as “the world’s most 
exciting city in which te live.” 
That’s why, way back in 1925, 
when I arrived here for a two 








weeks’ vacation, I decided to stay. 

At that time, Miami was still a 
real frontier town. Everything was 
wide open. The “world’s biggest 
real estate boom” had started in 
1921 and by this time things were 
really sizzling. Thousands of lots 
sold every hour, usually changing 
hands three or four times during 
the day. The police force was woe- 
fully inadequate but no one cared, 
so we rocked along, talking in 
millions, surprised at nothing. 

It was easy to persuade me, just 
through college, to stick areund 
this town, especially when the boss 
raised my salary every month for 
four months. In those days I was 
sports editor on the Herald and no 
job in America was more interest- 
ing during that regime. I hob- 


nobbed with champions all: in 
golf, racing, boxing, baseball—and 
chiselers. The town was overrun 
with promoters. 

When the hurricane of Septem- 
ber, 1926, came. along, the real- 
estate boom had exploded with a 
bang heard around the world, and 
that hurricane just about swept 
Miami into the ocean. In fact it 
did just that to portions of Miami 
Beach. Our flimsy boom-time con- 
struction vanished, leaving debris 
and death. 

I think then is when I came to 
have real love for Miami. We 
were as low as Americans could 
get. All our banks except one 
folded, leaving everybody broke. 
We then learned our houses weren’t 
insured against hurricanes. Those 
who had come from afar to reap 
gold long since had vanished and 
after The Big Blow a few more 
became long gone. 

Miami went to work then. By 
1930 America was flat because of 
the stock market crash, but we had 
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had our depression so we didn’t 
worry, nary a minute. The wise 
men from the counting houses tell 
us that today we’re worth $600,- 
000,000, a hike of some 332 per 
cent over the 1935 figures. Most 
of it is solid building, not inflation- 
ary values. 

Not the least fascinating Miami 
activity, though slightly on the 
naughty side, has been our gam- 
bling history. In bootlegging days, 
speedboats smuggled liquor in by 
the barrels. When prohibition was 
repealed, rum-runners turned to 
gambling. And in those days a 
substantial portion of substantial 
citizens approved a “liberal policy” 
towards gambling. The voices of 
the minority shouting “we'll be 
sorry” were drowned out by the 
rattle of slot machines and run- 
down calls of bookie sheet writers. 

This led year after year to more 
bribes. Al Capone was welcomed— 
and then others followed. Steadily, 
the pressure grew worse. The big 
Costello - Capone - Adonis - Guzik, 
etc., mob moved into Broward 
County, and they operated virtu- 
ally unhampered until Senator Ke- 
fauver and his investigating com- 
mittee began delving and asking 
very personal questions. 

The Senator also asked pertinent 
questions of members of the Miami 
Beach S. and G. gambling syndi- 
cate, so personal that the boys dis- 
solved with a dull thud and did 
only a little lone wolf business dur- 
ing the past season. 

So a long, vigorous campaign led 
by the Herald and Daily News 
ended well. The folks kicked loudly, 
including Miami Beach leaders and 
city council members, complaining 
it was “bad publicity” for Miami 
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Beach. But by now the S. and G. 
members are indicted and every- 
body’s convinced we’re going to do 
all right without corrupt officials 
and police officers. 

Today the town is in a state of 
relative purity. The former liberal- 
policy folks finally realized they 
hardly had any public law-enforc- 
ing officials who were doing any 
enforcing. 

As for political upsets, they hap- 
pen every day and most nights. Not 
long ago, Bob Floyd, our young 
ex-mayor, ex-GI was elected to 
the Florida state legislature and 
left a vacancy in our City Com- 
mission. For days, the august Com- 
mission of four met to elect their 
fifth member to fill Bob’s seat but 
the votes always ended up two 
against two. Dozens of names 
were proposed and each day the 
papers printed the box score on 
candidates nominated. Everybody 
knew they’d go down in defeat. 
Finally one day, Commissioner Bill 
Charles nominated me. Things 
began poppin’ ‘cause Bill and I 
had been feudin’ fairly consis- 
tently. Hizzoner the Mayor and 
another commissioner were on my 
side. At least, I thought the Mayor 
was behind me, but NO, he prompt- 
ly forgot friendship and _ voted 
against me. Whereupon, one of 
our representatives to the state 
legislature suggested the Commis- 
sion permit a committee of leading 
merchants to select the fifth mem- 
ber. The Commission howled that 
proposal down unanimously—and 
went straight back to its two-two 
voting. 

If you think this was something 
—you should have been here when 
the American Bell Telephone Com- 
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pany caught some of their gals 
with their brassieres full of extra- 
neous matter, including quarters 
stolen from pay stations. The town 
roared and by next morning the 
nation was laughing with us. 

It all came to light when a de- 
tective’s wife moved in with a girl- 
friend after an argument with 
hubby. The girl-friend thought 
someone was stealing her quarters. 
The detective’s wife (true-to-form) 
called the cops and naturally an 
investigation was started. Every 
newspaper had some wisecracks to 
make about bras. A New York 
bra company flew down a girl to 
model piggy-bank bras and our 
papers gleefully published the 
picture. 

It was tough on the telephone 
company because for one thing, 
they couldn’t lay cables fast enough 
to keep up with the town’s growth, 


but it was nothing for the police 
to discover a bookie with about 23 
phones. So the bra incident was 
right down our alley. 

Looking back over 25 years as 


a Miamian, I don’t see a dull spot 


in the panorama. On the other 
hand there are countless, unceas- 
ing pictures of the city I adopted: 

A University that started in a 


SANDS OF TIME 


cardboard wall building and now 
has the most modern campus build- 
ings (in the world, of course) . . . 
a late afternoon at Hialeah when 
a beautiful little mare named Eve- 
ning came flying down the stretch 
to win the Flamingo Stakes. 

Another afternoon in the Orange 
Bowl, seeing perfect blocking, great 
running and hearing an occasional 
“Hail Mary” while Santa Clara 
whipped highly favored Kentucky 

. . a knockdown, whirlwind sen- 
atorial fight in which Miami's 
George Smathers unseated Senator 
Claude Pepper . . . the 1939 Inter- 
national Fourball, Sammy Snead 
and Ralph Guldahl teamed for a 
27 best-ball on the front line in the 
finals . . . and a night on a hidden 
catwalk (where machine -gunners 
are supposed to be) of a casino, 
watching through a peep-hole as 
a woman with hot dice won a cool 
50,000 bucks. 

The best picture of them all was 
the day I dropped onto Miami 
International airport field after 
two years as a war correspondent, 
on the morning Japan signed sur- 
render papers. 

Maybe it’s not the biggest town 
in the world, but I declare, it’s the 
mostest. ae 





@ THE AGED GRANDMOTHER bothered her family physician again and again 
with her real and imaginary ailments until one day he lost his patience. 
“Madam,” he said abruptly, “I can’t make you any younger.” 

Not at all taken aback, the old lady smiled sweetly: “Oh, Doctor, who'd 
ask for that? I only want you to help me to become older.” ernest Maase 


@ ONCE DURING HER old age, my mother visited at the home of our min- 
ister. Wishing to be comforting, the preacher remarked, “It’s pretty hard 


to be old, isn’t it?” 


“No,” mother replied, with a note of censure, “the deeper J drink the 
cup, the sweeter it tastes. All the sugar is at the bottom.”_j. 4. Kellogg 
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PAGEANT PRESENTS 


The Pertect 
Playground 


Designed by Nathan-Adler Associates 


Your child’s school playground 
doesn’t have to be deadly dull. 


Any community with courage can 


build a new one like this .. . 


New monkey bars would be graduated to keep little boys away from big ones 
136 
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The new slides have a platform for group use, there’s no crowding here 


@ DESPITE PROGRESS in teaching 
methods over the past few decades, 
school playgrounds continue to look 
as if they were designed by pipe- 
fitters for chimpanzees. But play- 
grounds don’t have to be dull and 
uninviting. To show you what a 
real full-time playground might be 
like, the editors of PacEANT asked 
the industrial design firm of Nathan- 
Adler Associates of New York to 
investigate the problem. After 
months of research they produced 


the elements of a perfect play- 
ground for kindergarten-to-eighth- 
grade children. Their ideas appear 
on these 10 pages. We recom- 
mend them to school boards, par- 
ents and teachers, fully realizing 
that to build all of them into any 
one playground would be tremen- 
dously expensive. But many of 
these elements can be built indi- 
vidually at little cost. They are 
worth investigating—for everybody 
who likes children. 

CONTINUED 
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There should be a sheltered play area for kindergartners and 


The basic thought behind every- 
thing in Nathan-Adler’s design for 
a perfect playground is function— 
everything in a playground must 
have a use. The drawing above is 
of an outdoor-indoor area to be 
built close to the school building 
itself. ‘The small fence in the fore- 
ground is for sitting on, walking 
on, climbing on. It is wide and 
sturdy enough for anything. The 
entire area is heated radiantly by 
pipes beneath the pavement to 
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keep the surface temperature warm 
enough for toddlers to sit on in all 
weather. The area itself, useful 
for arts and crafts periods in its 
sheltered sections, includes a small 
stage for formal use or simply for 
little exhibitionists. 

Artificial trees and climbing posts 
are available to fulfill the urge for 
climbing which all children have. 
These make climbing easy and 
safe, yet exciting. Most important 
in this area, aside from the fact 








firstgraders 


that its park-like appearance makes 
it inviting for parents, too, is the 
fact that there is room enough for 
organized games as well as free- 


play. Since some children would 
rather be left to their own imag- 
inations than play games, any child 
will be comfortable here. In this 
way it solves a problem educators 
have long recognized: what to do 
about “game-children” and “non- 
game children” in the same play- 
ground. 

















Artificial trees with hand and foot grips 
can be climbed safely and easily with no 
danger that its branches will break 


CONTINUED 
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Older children get handball and traffic areas 


This second area in the play- 
ground is for slightly older chil- 
dren—six-seven-and-eight-year-olds 
who won’t suffer too much from 
some contact with the tens, elevens 
and twelves. Here again there is 
a sheltered play area, but this one 
is built behind the handball courts 
for older boys and girls. Between 
the surface of the handball courts 
and the surface to be used by the 
younger children, there is storage 
space for loose equipment. Most 
notable feature here are right- 
angled plywood sections light 
enough for children to move about. 
These are used for setting up little 
mazes, boats, trains—whatever the 
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imaginations of the children re- 
quire. Here also there are perma- 
nent concrete fixtures forming ob- 
stacle courses to be climbed through, 
over, around, aboard, all beneath 
a cantilevered roof which lets in 
the sunshine without too much 
heat in summer or too much wind 
in winter. There are also sand- 
boxes with sliding covers to protect 
the sand from rain, there are per- 
manent hopscotch courts and paved 
areas for skipping rope. In an ad- 
jacent area, Nathan-Adler have 
designed a traffic-learning court in 
which “streets” are used for skat- 
ing, bicycling or just running, and 
intersections are provided with real 

CONTINUED 





Above, anyone can build this frame house with plywood blocks provided for children 
to make their own walls and rooms. Below, free-play area with streets for “traffic” 
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Swings (above) and rope climbs (below) have 
enough room around them to avoid hitting 
pedestrians, and are designed to look good too 




















Plywood and concrete eliminate pipes and fittings 


traffic signals children can operate. 

To avoid the pipe-fitters look 
which most playgrounds now have, 
the swings in Nathan-Adler’s de- 
signs are hung from concrete and 
plywood supports. In addition to 
swings, ropes, trapeze bars and 
rings can be hung from these sup- 
ports. Immediately beneath the 
swings the ground surface is either 
sand (in dry climates) or gravel (in 
moist climates). Surrounding this 
easier-to-fall-on surface there is a 


surface of macadam which dries 
quickly after a rain and is excellent 
for rope games, tag or even foot- 
races for younger children. Again, 
this area is fenced with the wide, 
low barriers which serve multiple 
duty as benches, balancing walks 
and barriers. In general, this area 
is designed as a place where chil- 
dren of many ages could come to- 
gether without conflict and with 
the barest minimum of supervision. 


This is the complete Nathan- 
CONTINUED 
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The whole playground is an 


Adler design for a perfect play- 
ground as it would fit into an aver- 
age suburban school area. Outside 
the equipment divisions, lie the ball 
fields, tennis courts and wooded 
areas which are necessary to the 
complete playground. There is also 
indicated a small pond where the 
elements of water safety could be 
taught in the summer, spring and 
fall. 

One of the essentials of the de- 
sign is an element known as “flow.” 
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integrated unit for year-round 


The entire playground is planned 
so that children will move nat- 
urally from one area to the next 
as they grow older. Starting at the 
school building and attached to it, 
there is the enclosed section for 
kindergarten children; next is the 
combined handball and climbing 
area for older children; then fol- 
low the swings, the traffic-learning 
courts, the tennis courts; beyond 
these are the full-sized ball fields 


for teen-agers. Nowhere in the 





school and community use — 


entire playground do age-groups 
bump into each other: a 12-year- 
old chasing a ball is never in dan- 
ger of running down a five-year- 
old learning to skip. 

As a whole this playground is 
designed specifically for year-round 
use—with or without teachers. 
There are no high fences to keep 
children out at anytime. In the 
summer it can be used as a day- 
camp. On weekends it is a place 
where parents can go with their 


The Designed Areas 





Existing school 


Sheltered area for kindergart- 
en aged youngsters 


Multiple use court games—hop- 
scotch, shuffleboard, etc. 


Handball, storage and obstacle 


Swings, rope climbs, etc. 


children. 

A design such as this makes the 
school more a part of the commu- 
nity than it has ever been before. 
It provides for backward children 
as well as for forward children, for 
the show-offs as well as the shy 
ones. And ps just as impor- 
tant, its individual parts generally 
do not have to be manufactured or 
purchased from bi Bacarra 
All that’s needed is 
carpenters—and a will to im to shi 
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Sugar: 
Sweet 
Misery 
of Life 


BY MICHAEL BAKALAR 
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® is suGaR good or bad for you? 
Do the innocent-looking white crys- 
tals make you fat, make holes in 
your teeth? Does sugar cause “hid- 
den hunger,” bring on deficiency 
diseases by displacing essential nu- 
trients in your diet? 

Not at all, cry sugar’s defenders; 
it’s not only a harmless food, but 
it’s a beneficial one—delicious, nu- 
tritious, the most inexpensive source 
of body energy. Dr. Robert C. 
Hockett, associate professor of 
chemistry at M.I.T. and scientific 
director of the Sugar Research 
Foundation, believes that sugar is 
a boon to humanity; that in gen- 
eral we're not eating too much 
sugar; that with a good basic diet, 
we could safely eat lots more. 

“We'd all be better off if sugar 
had never been discovered as a 
human food,” says Dr. Clive M. 
McCay of Cornell University, one 
of our top nutritionists, who repre- 
sents the anti-sugar school. 

“It should be prohibited by law 
as the drug heroin is prohibited,” 
charges Dr. Daniel T. Quigley, of 
the Lee Nutrition Foundation in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

_Whoever’s right—the fact re- 
mains that this country has taken 
sugar to its bosom: this year we'll 
eat an unprecedented 8,000,000 
tons of it and spend a staggering 
$5,500,000,000 in the process. The 
money will go for store-bought 
sugar and for soft drinks, confec- 
tionery and baked goods, all used 
mainly for their sugar content. 

Obviously, the question of sugar 
is vitally important not only to the 
country but to you, for if the de- 
fenders of sugar are wrong and the 
scientific “killjoys” right—then you 
and millions of other Americans 
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are spending a great deal of money 
for the dubious previcge of imper- 
iling your health. 

What are the facts, ara Is 
sugar good for you? Or bad? There 
are two schools of thought, but the 
overwhelming majority of scientists 
today, although they differ about 
what precisely is “excessive,” still 
firmly agree that the amounts we've 
been eating for the past three or 
four decades are excessive, and are 
dangerously detrimental to the na- 
tional dental and general health. 

With rare exception everyone 
eats—and likes—sugar in some 
form—directly in tea or coffee, in 
cakes, cokes, candy, pies, pastries 
and dozens of other products. If 
you're an “average” American, for 
instance, you'll eat 100 pounds or 
more of it yourself this year; half 
of it out of your own kitchen sugar 
bowl, the rest in the products you 
get from the bottler, the baker, the 
candy-stick maker. In fact, you'll 
eat about 10 times more sugar than 
your grandfather or great-grand- 
father did in his day. 

To look into the problem of 
sugar and its food value, I made 
a beeline for the best authorities 
I could find. I waded through their 
weighty tomes and through count- 
less files of the journals of the 
American Medical, Dental, Die- 
tetic and Public Health Associa- 
tions. And I talked to nutritionists, 
doctors and dentists. 

I spent some time at Cornell with 
Dr. McCay, research professor and 
former chief nutritionist for the 
Navy during World War II. Sugar 
is right down his alley; he has 
studied the subject for years. 

“How much sugar is too much?” 


I asked Dr. McCay. 


If you’re on a sweet-tooth 
binge—and most of us are— 
here’s the bad news: Sugar may 
taste like a dream but what 

it does to you is a nightmare 


He had no simple answer; there 
is none. Sugar in itself is not a 
harmful agent chemically; it’s 
harmful only in its end effects on 
the teeth and diet—and conse- 
quently the health—in general. 
Too much sugar for one person, 
therefore, may not be too much for 
another. If you eat a good bal- 
anced diet with an adequate mar- 
gin of safety—more than just 
enough of all the essential nu- 
trients—then you could probably 
eat considerable amounts of sugar 
without harm — assuming your 
teeth happen to be immune to de- 
cay—which very few persons’ are. 

In his laboratory, Dr. McCay 
showed me a colony of rats. By 
feeding them a suitable diet, he 
can produce a race of super-rats; 
sleek, sturdy, active and fertile. 
On a deficiency diet, a race of 
rodent sad-sacks develops; mangy, 
degenerate, lackadaisical. Dr. Mc- 
Cay found that only by giving his 
rats a good basic diet could he get 
them to eat large amounts of sugar. 
When he left essential nutrients out 
of the diet, the rats turned up their 
noses at the sugar. 

If we did the same thing, nu- 
tritionists would have much less to 
complain about. But the sad truth 
is that while the Cornell rats pass 
up sugar when their diet is inade- 
quate, we Americans unfortunately 
have too great a yen for it to fol- 
low their good example. As nearly 
as the Department of Agriculture 
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can figure it, for instance, in 1948, 
when our sugar consumption was 
back to its “normal” 100-pound- 
year-per-capita clip, we were eat- 
ing a good deal less of proteins, 
fats, Sndealapdicenes- other-than- 
sugar, calcium, iron and vitamins 
A, B and C, than we were in 1946, 
when sugar was still rationed and 
we were consuming it at a mere 
75-pound-a-year rate. 

Ironically, this—the world’s rich- 
est country—is not, as we easily 
assume, the best fed. Millions of 
us—perhaps the majority—are mal- 
nourished to some degree. The 
average American child, for in- 
stance, received less milk than the 
average kids in 12 other countries 
(Sweden, Switzerland, Finland, 
Iceland, Denmark, Austria, New 
Zealand, Eire, Norway, Canada, 
The Netherlands and Argentina). 
In meat consumption we ranked 


sixth, behind Australia, Uruguay, 
Argentina, New Zealand and Para- 


guay. In total protein consump- 
tion, we ranked 12th—along with 
the U.S.S.R. and Manchuria! 

To keep you healthy, the food 
you eat must provide the proper 
proportions of carbohydrates, fats 
and proteins. These are necessary 
for energy, growth and repair of 
tissues. There are at least 40 essen- 
tial nutrients—proteins and their 
amino acids, minerals, fatty acids 
and the rest—that are tucked away 
in a good diet. 

Happily, these are taken care of 
automatically if you eat enough of 
the “basic” seven” food groups: 
milk and milk products; butter and 
margarine; meat, poultry, fish and 
eggs; enriched bread and other 
cereal products; citrus fruits; green 
and yellow vegetables; potatoes 
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and other vegetables. 

But the more sugar you eat be- 
yond a small minimum, the less are 
your chances of getting enough of 
the essential food factors, accord- 
ing to leading nutritionists. In a 
good diet, they say, sugar would 
supply no more than about 10 per 
cent of the total calories. This 
means about 200 to 300 calories, 
since most Americans need be- 
tween 2,000 and 3,000 calories a 
day. Eat more than this proportion 
regularly and you inevitably 
squeeze other foods out of your 
diet. 

What happens, for instance, if 
proteins are bumped out of your 
diet by sugar? Proteins contain 
eight, perhaps more, amino acids 
vital for growth and repair of tis- 
sues. If they’re lacking, the body 
turns cannibal and starts feeding 
on itself. 

If you eat more than the pre- 
scribed amount of sugar without 
reducing your other foods, the ex- 
cess calories of course go into fat. 

According to Dr. George R. 
Cowgill of Yale, sugar now pro- 
vides about 18 per cent of the 
average diet—nearly twice the 
amount we ought to have at most. 

Your body has a sort of built-in 
fuel gauge: the appetite, which 
appears and disappears in accord- 
ance with the food level in the 
stomach. But eating sugar throws 
the human gauge out of kilter; it 
doesn’t register correctly; the ap- 
petite is “spoiled.” When sugar 
reaches the empty or near-empty 
stomach, the body immediately 
goes into action, sending a flow of 
fluids into the stomach to reduce 
the concentration of sugar. This 
stops the hunger pangs. Your 
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uge shows “full,” but your stom- 
ach’s still far from it. And only 
a few pieces of candy or a single 
bottle of pop can turn the trick, 
say the physiologists. 

Recently, because sugar spoils 
the appetite and is likely to bump 
milk off school children’s menus, 
the American Medical Association 
sharply objected to the sale of soft 
drinks in school lunchrooms. Dr. 
Pauline Beery Mack of Penn State, 
after a seven-year study, reports 
that 75 per cent of the nation’s 
children are malnourished. In 
Florida, a U. S. Public Health 
Service survey showed a high per- 
centage of children spending in- 
ordinate sums for candy, soft 
drinks, cookies and other “snacks,” 
while. their general diet fell far 
below good health standards. 


How poes sugar affect your 


teeth? The nutritional effects of 
sugar are complicated, almost mys- 
terious. By comparison, the effects 
on your teeth are clear as glass— 
and devastating. 

The American Dental Associa- 
tion estimates that there are 500,- 
000,000 untreated cavities in the 
nation’s teeth. In Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, a recent University of 
California survey revealed that 
there were 1,000,000 cavities in 
the mouths of the city’s school 
kids. The dental health statisti- 
cians tell us that it would take all 
of our 84,000 dentists, working full 
time on cavities only, to clear up 
the terrific backlog. (Meanwhile 
another backlog would pile up.) 

Ninety-five per cent of the pop- 
ulation have cavities before they’re 
10. Only a fortunate five per cent 
seem to be immune to decay. 
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“The principal trouble lies in our 
tremendous consumption of sugar 
and other carbohydrates,” says Dr. 
Charles W. Freeman, dean of 
Northwestern University’s Dental 
School. “It is now definitely known 
that tooth decay roots mainly in 
fermentable sugars in food, candy 
and soft drinks.” 

A group of 114 of the country’s 
leading dental researchers met at 
the University of Michigan three 
years ago to appraise all the current 
information about dental caries. 
The consensus was that decay is 
without doubt caused by an acid 
which cuts its way through the 
enamel, the dentin and on into the 
innards of the tooth. This acid is 
produced by a bacteria with the 
formidable name of lactobacillus 
acidophilus which dotes on sugar. 
A technician can take a count of 
these micro-organisms in your 
mouth and tell you at what rate 
caries will or will not develop. 

Significantly, peoples who eat 
little or no refined sugar have little 
or no tooth decay. The Chinese, 
for example, whose per capita 
sugar consumption is about three 
pounds a year, have an amazingly 
low rate of tooth decay, and also of 
diabetes, incidentally. The same is 
true of the Japanese, whose pre- 
war consumption was under 30 
pounds a person. 

Even in Europe, where the 
overall diet is considered poor, 
countries like Italy, with low sugar 
consumption, have far better den- 
tal records than the big sugar- 
eaters. In’ fact, Americans on the 
average have two-and-a-half times 
as many cavities as the Italians. 

Dr. L. S. Fosdick of Northwest- 
ern, vice president of the Inter- 
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national Association for Dental 
Research, observed 809 American 
college students for two years. He 
found that when patients removed 
sugar from the diet, leaving the 
rest of the diet unchanged, the 
number of cavities they developed 
was remarkably reduced. 

At the University of California 
in Berkeley, Dr. Hermann Becks 
persuaded 1,500 of his patients to 
cut out just one high sugar food 
for a year. Eighty-one per cent de- 
veloped no new cavities. 

Other studies, some under Dr. 
Fosdick’s supervision, have shown 
that the best way to reduce or pre- 
vent tooth decay (next to not eat- 
ing sugar) is to wash away any 
sugar in the mouth by rinsing or 
brushing immediately after meals 
or snacks. In half an hour it’s too 
late-—the bacteria have got in their 
worst licks by then, and _ those 
wicked acids have formed. 

When Dr. Charles Freeman made 
this suggestion last July in a mag- 
azine article, the tooth paste com- 
panies were naturally delighted. 
Not the candy and soft drinks peo- 
ple, though. Understandably, they 
were rather unhappy for they have 
been putting out lots of cash over 
the vears to forestall just this kind 
of anti-sugar “propaganda.” At a 
convention not long ago, for ex- 
ample, soft drinks manufacturers 
exhorted one another to spend even 
more of their $65,000,000-a-year 
advertising budget to “educate” 
teachers, dentists, dieticians and 
other professional people to the 
value of their product. 

They employed a noted physio- 
logist, Dr. Howard W. Haggard, 
of Yale, to conduct tests which 
they hoped would prove that the 
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sugar in soft drinks was harmless. 

Dr. Haggard’s tests (which were 
not generally publicized) proved 
no such thing. He found that there 
is a high concentration of sugar in 
the mouth for about 10 minutes 
after drinking soft drinks. Then it’s 
rapidly washed away. But from 
other sources we learn that 10 
minutes is more than enough time 
for the bacteria to get to work and 
produce the acid that starts hack- 
ing away at the teeth. Dr. Hag- 
gard’s tests proved that carbon- 
ated soft drinks are less harmful 
than some candies, caramel, for 


example, but certainly not that 
they are harmless. 


APART FROM its obvious charms, 
is there anything good to be said 
about sugar? 

I went to Dr. Robert Hockett in 
his office at the Sugar Research 
Foundation in New York. The 
foundation, he told me, was estab- 
lished in 1944 “to pursue scientific 
studies of sugar as a human food, 
industrial applications of sugar, 
and to disseminate factual informa- 
tion about sugar.” The foundation 
has made research grants to labora- 
tories and universities totalling ove: 
$1,500,000. 

In the first place, Dr. Hockett 
said, sugar is an amazing chemical. 
The experts have found ways of 
using it in the formulas for making 
munitions, medicines, drugs, paints, 
cosmetics, shoe polish, synthetic 
rubber—in all, more than 10,000 
materials can be derived from 
sucrose. The miracle workers in 
sugar have even found a way to use 
it for the production of proteins, 
of which sugar itself hasn’t an 
iota. Certain yeasts, when fed on 
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sugar, multiply at a terrific rate, 
producing a food compound that 
is 50 per cent protein. 

Dr. Hockett’s nutritional defense 
of sugar revolved around one main 
point: once the basic requirements 
of a good dict are satisfied—and he 
believes these are satisfied more 
than the nutritionists say—then 
you can eat all the sugar you want. 
The sugar in your sugar bowl, he 
says, is identical with that in the 
plant itself. 

However, as numerous surveys 
prove beyond doubt, most people 
don’t get a good dict. Moreover, 
as Dr. Charles G. King of the 
Nutrition Foundation points out, 
the chances are that if you do get 
a good diet, you wouldn’t want 
much sugar. 

Chemically, 


sucrose is sucrose, 


whether it’s in the sugar bowl or in 
the plant. But there’s a great dif- 


ference between eating concentrat- 
ed sucrose out of your bowl and eat- 
ing a plant such as the carrot, for 
example. The carrot is bursting 
with those essential nutrients. Sugar 
gives you nothing but calories. 

One thing sugar does do for you 
is give you quick energy. The body 
absorbs it more rapidly than any 
other food. In from one to six 
minutes after it’s eaten, sugar is run 
through 22 separate chemical 
stages before it’s magically trans- 
formed into blood-sugar, ready for 
use as fuel. 

Athletes realize the value of su- 
gar. Florence Chadwick, the Chan- 
nel swimmer, ate 48 lumps of sugar 
on her way. Halfway across the 
Channel last summer, the Egyp- 
tian swimmer, Hassan el Rahim, 
ate a pound of honey, then sprinted 
to overtake the leader and win the 
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race. Dr. Harvey Wiley, famous 
crusader for pure foods and drugs 
50 years ago, boasted that he pro- 
duced championship football teams 
at Harvard by advising the coach 
to have his players munch on some 
sugar before gametime. 

But very few of us need all that 
quick energy. Our civilization is 
daily becoming more mechanized. 
Our jobs are far softer than thos« 
of our fathers. Most of us need only 
2,500 calories a day. But we’re eat- 
ing much more than that on the 
average. And the difference of 
course is being reflected in the na- 
tion’s expanding waistline. 

When you boil it all down, ordi- 
nary sugar—chemists can count 
350 kinds—is a delightful foodstuff. 
But it gives you energy and nothing 
else—no vitamins, no minerals. 
Take, on the other hand, a medi- 
um-sized sweet potato. It gives you 
165 calories of energy, plus: 50 per 
cent of your daily Vitamin A re- 
quirements, 10 per cent of your 
iron, 10 per cent of your thiamine 

(B-1), 10 per cent of your niacin 
(B-3), and 30 per cent of your 
ascorbic acid (Vitamin C) require- 
ments. What does a bottle of pop 
give you? One hundred sixty-five 
calories and, nutritionally speaking, 
nothing else. 

How much sugar should you 
eat? That depends. Are you getting 
all of the essential food elements 
in sufficient amounts? What kind 
of work do you do? What’s your 
age, size and sex? 

In general, our present overall 
average sugar consumption of 
about 575 calories a day is almost 
twice the amount many experts feel 
is “safe.” 

Dr. Norman, H. Jolliffe, nutrition 
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director of the New York City 
Board of Health, would like to see 
sugar eliminated altogether. Dr. 
McCay thinks about one-tenth of 
our present intake would be about 
right. Dr. Henry C. Sherman of 
Columbia, former head of the 
Agriculture Department’s Bureau 
of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics, thinks our sugar intake 
ought to be cut in half. 

The National Research Council’s 
Food and Nutrition Board whose 
list of recommended foods is a 
standard yardstick, has no room at 
all on its list for sugar. The De- 
partment of Agriculture is more 
lenient. Recognizing the difficult, 
if not impossible, task of changing 
our sugar-eating habits any time 
soon, it does allow sugar in the 
diet; but in amounts far below the 
present average. 

What can be done about the 
problem of sugar? Dr. Quigley 
wants legal prohibition. The Amer- 
ican Medical Association has rec- 
ommended that the advertising of 
sugar and sugar products be placed 
under the same sort of supervision 
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that controls liquor advertising. 
Another effective, though partial, 
measure would be “open formula 
labeling” of all foods, including 
candy, soft drinks and baked goods. 

“Why not?” asks Dr. McCay. 
“In many places throughout the 
country, farmers know exactly 
what goes into the food they give 
their hogs and chickens—they can 
read it right on the label. If Moth- 
er could also read on the label 
what some of these concoctions 
contain, she might think twice be- 
fore letting Junior guzzle them.” 

Perhaps the basic solution to the 
problem lies in more widespread 
information about good nutrition 
principles—and in more “un-com- 
mon” sense. 

Farmers hire the best nutritional 
talent in the world to tell them just 
what to feed their livestock, and 
what not to feed them. When it 
comes to human nutrition, some- 
how the advice of these same ex- 
perts seems to fall on deaf ears. 

Why don’t we do as much for 
ourselves and our children as we 
do for our hogs? a6 





@ TWO STRANGERS met On a train and, during the course of the conversa- 
tion, discovered they were both devotees of symphonic music. As the train 
pulled into Grand Central Station, one proposed, “The next time I see 
that there are some good artists on the program at Carnegie Hall, I'll 
give you a ring and we'll go together.” The cther agreed. 

A week or so later, the first man phoned. “There’s a good concert to- 
night,” he said. “Let’s go.” 

The second declined. “Sorry,” he said, “but Scaranati is playing tonight.” 

After three or four subsequent invitations to the symphony were refused 
for the same reason, the first man grew curious and asked the other what 
he had against Scaranati. 
“Not a thing,” was the reply. “I don’t know him. I've never even seen 
him.” 

“All I know is that when Scaranati is playing, I go to see his wife.” 

—Dolores Hudson 
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@ A MATURE PERSON is not one who has come to a 
certain level of achievement and stopped there. He 
is rather a maturing person—one whose links with life 
are constantly becoming stronger and richer because 


his attitudes are such as to en- 
courage their growth rather than 
their stoppage. 

A mature person, for example, 
is not one who knows a large num- 
ber of facts. Rather, he is one whose 
mental habits are such that he 
grows in knowledge and in the wise 
use of it. 

A mature person is not one who 
has built up a certain quota of hu- 
man relationships—family, friends, 
acquaintances, fellow workers— 
and is ready to call a halt, dismiss- 
ing the rest of the human race as 
unimportant. Rather, he is the per- 
son who has learned to operate well 
in a human environment so that 
he continues both to add new peo- 
ple to those whom he cares about 
and to discover new bases of fel- 
lowship with those already familiar. 


THE HUMAN PREDICAMENT 


The human being is born igno- 
rant—he will not even survive his 
infancy unless he establishes some 
sort of knowledge linkage with his 
world. He will not mature psy- 
chologically unless that linkage is 
strong, and keeps growing stronger. 

The human being is born wre- 
sponsible. Man does not grow auto- 
matically from dependence to 
independence, helplessness to com- 
petence, irresponsibility to «espon- 
sibility. But the linkage with life 
brought about by such growth is 
indispensable to maturity. 
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The human being is born inartic- 
ulate. In a peculiar sense he is born 
alone. As he matures, he will build 
word-linkages between himself and 
his world. 

The human being is born a 
creature of diffuse sexuality. He 
must mature toward a specific and 
creative sexual relationship. 

The human being is born self- 
centered. One of the most impor- 
tant phases of maturing is that of 
growth from self-centering to an 
understanding relationship to 
others; from egocentricity to socio- 
centricity. A person is not mature 
until he has both an ability and a 
willingness to see himself as one 
among others and to do unto those 
others as he would have them do 
unto him. 

The human being is born to a 
world of isolated particulars. He 
has to mature into a world of 
wholes. He has to learn that in this 
world. of intricate mutual rela- 
tionships no person is safe to have 
around if he has grown to his adult- 
hood without building a fairly 
sound philosophical linkage with 
his world. 


WHERE DO WE START? 


GIVEN THIS HUMAN predica- 
ment, how are we to grow into 
maturity? Where do we _ start? 
What do we do? 

Obviously, the whole issue of 
our human destiny comes back in 
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the end to our individual selves. 
Profoundly as we are influenced 
by the institutions and customs of 
our culture—forces that took shape 
long before we were born—there 
is in all of us a margin for initi- 
ative. In some small way, or in some 
greater way, we can act maturely 
instead of immaturely. The sum 
of our mature acts, in each of us 
and in all-of us, may make the 
difference between a world headed 
for destruction and a world headed 
for creative fulfillment. 

What can we as individuals do? 

In the first place, we can help to 
create and to sustain higher ex- 
pectations about individual life. 
There is no sense in trying to ma- 
ture, or in urging others to mature, 
if we feel that in growing from 
childhood to adulthood we are 
moving toward anticlimax. We 
need to create for ourselves a new 
and far more enticing image of 
adulthood. 

William Sheldon has described 
in vivid terms what he calls the 
“dying back of the brain” in the 
adult years of a great many adults. 
“The days of youth teem with frag- 
ments of living knowledge; with 
daring philosophies; morning 
dreams; plans. But the human 
mind at 40 is commonly vulgar, 
smug, deadened, and wastes its 
hours. Everywhere adult brains 
seem to resemble blighted trees that 
have died in the upper branches, 
but yet cling to a struggling green 
wisp of life about the lower 
trunk.” * 

This is no inspiring image of 
adulthood “vulgar, smug, 


1. William H. Sheldon, 
Promethean Will, p. 3. 
Brothers 


Psychology and the 
New York, Harper and 


deadened.” It is no image likely to 
make the young envy the old and 
eager to grow into their own adult 
status. Middle and old age, instead 
of revealing an increasing power 
and sense of fulfillment, reveals 
rather a dampening down; a letting 
go; a making the best of a boresome 
bargain. 

Is this what adulthood has to 
be? There is no denying it: this is 
what, in most cases, adulthood is. 
The psychiatrist, Harry Stack Sul- 
livan, has written of us: “I believe 
that for a great majority of our 
people preadolescence is the nearest 
that they come to untroubled hu- 
man life—that from then on the 
stresses of life distort them to in- 
ferior caricatures of what they 
might have been.” * 

Is this the image of adulthood 
that we can safely hold before our 
young people? Is it an image that 
we can safely hold even before our 
adult selves? Must we not shape a 
new image of adult life as a source 
of greater and greater creative 
satisfaction? 

We cannot, however, make this 
image out of nothing. In building 
the image, we have to consider the 
processes and powers we have to 
work with. These processes and 
powers are made clear to us by the 
linkage concept of maturity. 

It is good news that our life can 
grow in power and happiness as it 
links itself productively to life other 
than our own: through willed 
knowledge, through responsibility, 
through grace and clarity of words, 
through empathic feeling, through 
sexual understanding, through 


2. Conceptions of Modern Psychiatry, p. 27. 
Washington, D. C., The William Alanson White 
Psychiatric Foundation. 
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philosophic grasp. It is news 
that there is for us no fated road 
to adult dullness; no fated “dying 
back of the brain.” 

If the adult brain does die back; 
if the adult years are a waste and 
a disappointment, the reason, we 
now discover, can be found in con- 
ditions that have halted the growth 
of life into linkage with life. We 


now know that most of these con- ° 


ditions need not exist; that if, in 
home, school, church, business, pol- 
itics, or elsewhere, they do exist 
we can alter them. We can, in brief, 
create conditions far more favor- 
able than ever before for the 


growth of life into a maturity that 
is a triumph and a fulfillment. 


START WHERE YOU ARE 


Our FIRST NEED is to realize that 
every situation in life offers its op- 
portunity for mature or immature 
responses. We do not have to wait 
for special occasions. 

One member of a family, for ex- 
ample, makes a mistake. This can 
be an occasion for angry scolding; 
or for merciless making of fun; or 
for an abrupt dismissal of the per- 
son and a doing of the thing one- 
self. Or it may be an occasion for 
recognizing the human capacity to 
make mistakes and just dropping 
the whole matter. Again, in a fam- 
ily, there may be conflicting ideas 
about what to do on a certain eve- 
ning. This can be an occasion for 
whining appeal, or petulant dis- 
agreement, or refusal to join with 
any plan not one’s own, or domin- 
ating command. Or it .can be an 
occasion for a generous putting 
oneself at the point of view of each 
of the others in order to find out 
some way of best agreement. 
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These are little things that hard- 
ly seem worthy of notice in a 
solemn treatise on maturity and 
survival ; but it is out of little things 
like these that the mature or im- 
mature atmosphere of our homes is 
created. 

Similar small, but really signifi- 
cant, opportunities for response 
present themselves in the work life. 
Here is an executive who has tried 
out something that has not suc- 
ceeded. Will he shift the blame to 
someone else? Will he minimize the 
failure? Will he gloom? Or will he 
cheerfully act like a member of the 
human race that is known to make 
mistakes? Or here is a school prin- 
cipal who learns that the son of an 
important family in the community 
has not made the grade. All the 
psychological gods are there wait- 
ing to see what he will do. 

Every organization presents op- 
portunities for mature and imma- 
ture mses. There is, for ex- 
pene person who has run for 
office and not on elected. Does he 
drop out of Sulk in his 
tent? Say nasty ca about the 
victor? Claim injustice? There is 
the individual who, for a number 
of years, has been in the top office 
but is now superseded. Does he 
yield gracefully, generously, keep 
his hands off unless help is asked 
and then help with good will? 
Again, the psychological gods are 
on the alert for the character struc- 
ture, mature or immature, that is 
to be revealed. 

Social life offers innumerable oc- 
casions for putting ourselves to the 
test. Here is a man who tells “nig- 
ger” jokes. Do his listeners laugh 


uproariously, ding the of- 
fense of turning ng the N egro into an 
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object of ridicule and contempt; 
or does at least one of them quietly 
indicate by some unmistakable 
word or gesture that he will not 
be a party to insulting his fellow 
man? Here is a person who reports 
something scandalous of a minority 
group. Do the listeners join in a 
common savoring of the scandal, or 
is there someone who quietly asks 
for the source of the information? 
Prejudice, hostility, meanness, 
cruelty—these play in and out of 
our daily conversations with peo- 
ple. They give maturity its chance 
to be a “witness unto the Lord.” 

One important difference be- 
tween maturity and immaturity is 
knowing when to raise issues and 
when not to raise them. A mature 
person knows the important from 
the unimportant. He is courageous 
enough to say his say when the say 
needs to be said; but also wise 
enough to withhold his say when 
the matter is too unimportant to 
merit discussion. 

The proving of our maturity re- 
quires no special grand occasion. 
Freud startled the world a number 
of decades ago by claiming to be 
able to see important clues to char- 
acter in mere slips of the tongue. 
The condition here is similar. Every 
typical immature or mature re- 
sponse in any situation, however 
small, is revelatory of character 
structure. There are no neutral 
spaces in life. What we do, any- 
where and everywhere, is, in some 
degree, a report on our maturity 
quotient. 


WHO ARE YOUR FRIENDS? 

THE SECOND THING we can do 
to make clear the image of matur- 
ity is to associate ourselves with 
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groups that promote maturing. 

This is a sure test of the individ- 
ual. Is his social life confined 
wholly to groups that perpetuate 
various immaturities: groups that 
make significance for themselves by 
snobbish exclusiveness; groups that 
turn life into a perpetual self-in- 
dulgence; groups that preach love 
of man but practice a required 
intolerance; groups that make un- 
deviating partisan loyalty, instead 
of undeviating critical thought, the 
paramount virtue? 

Or does he, consciously and with 
effortful will, join with groups that 
make significance out of promoting 
maturity: groups that deliberately 
seek to overcome the dangerous 
immaturities or racial and other 
prejudice; groups that rere yee 
the citizen mind to be critically 
alive to issues; groups that practice 
citizenship by active work for com- 
munity betterment; groups that 
seek to remove the conditions that 
hold people back—through pover- 
ty, ignorance, slum life, economic 
injustice, racial discrimination; 
groups that work for the wiser nur- 
ture and education of the young; 
groups that seek to broaden and 
deepen the spiritual foundations of 
life? 

It is in the area of our voluntary 
group organization that the great 
battle between maturity and im- 
maturity goes on. In this area the 
individual finds his best chance to 
join his own fairly feeble strength 
with the greater combined st 
of those who care about the fulfill- 
ment of life. In older centuries, a 
person of high concern would un- 
dergo the discipline of holiness. He 
would join a holy fellowship, and, 
in a planned discipline with his fel- 
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lows of like spirit, would work for 
“the glory of God.” This was an 
older way of enlisting one’s indi- 
vidual efforts with the efforts of a 
group that strove for the greater 
fulfillment of life. The monk in his 
monastery was a dedicated person. 
But so, today, is the individual 
who, in a passion for justice to 
mistreated fellow men, spends days 
and nights hard at work for laws 
that will rectify the injustice. So 
also is the individual who sees the 
cruel limitations placed upon child 
life in our cities and works for 
breathing space and playing space 
and for a more generous under- 
standing of young lives caught in 
the meshes of the law. So also is 
the individual who senses a greater 
glory that might invest all life, and 
who, with his like-minded fellows, 
works for the greater enrichment 
of life. 

Self-dedication and _self-disci- 
pline may take many forms. The 
important thing is that the individ- 
ual lend himself heart and soul to 
something beyond his own ego- 
satisfaction. Today he will have no 
difficulty in learning thus to lend 
himself. Our times are out of joint; 
and the call is for “all good men 
to come to the support” of Man, 
bewildered, confused, and self-de- 
feated. Just as in older times there 
were holy fellowships, so today 
there are dedicated groups con- 
sciously created to do the things 
that need to be done if man is to 
fulfill himself in mature happiness. 


MAKE YOUR PLAN 
THE THIRD THING we need to do 
in order to make the maturing 
process come alive is to contrive a 
plan for the growth of the mind 
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that has breadth and depth and 
continuity. 

One of the fatalities of our cul- 
ture has been that it has idealized 
immaturity. Childhood has seemed 
to be the happy time. Youth, gone 
almost before it begins, has been 
looked back upon wistfully as the 
golden time that never returns. 

The reason we have thus ideal- 
ized immaturity is that, in the 
main, our only alternative to child- 
hood and youth has been adult- 
hood—not maturity. We have seen 
ourselves taking on the obligations 
of adulthood without achieving a 
new significance and a new crea- 
tive happiness in maturity. The 
passing of youth, therefore, has 
seemed to mean a passing into 
dullness of routine and into the 
anxieties of a life caught variously 
in an economic trap. It has not 
meant for us the entrance into a 
new dimension of life in which a 
new and zestful activity of our 
minds would bring experiences that 
would more than compensate for 
the loss of the young years. 

The idealization of childhood 
and youth has tended to influence 
all our institutions. It has made 
parents afraid of their children— 
afraid to set reasonable standards 
for them lest the children think 
of them as “old fogies.” It has 
made advertisers able to frighten 
us into buying by warning us that 
if we do not buy their products 
we shall look old; have wrinkled 
hands, or lackluster teeth, or eye- 
lashes that fail of the seductive 
upeurve of youth. It has turned 
education into a sole service of the 
young. “We want our children to 
have what we did not have.” Thus 
led to think of adulthood as a time 
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of glory departed, it is no wonder 
that adults have no buoyant and 
courageous impulse to seek ways of 
achieving a new significance in 
their adulthood. The fact that our 
culture has not given to adults 
even a fraction of what through 
schools, colleges, and universities it 
so generously gives to children and 
youth, is a sufficient indication that 
adults have had no profound be- 
lief in the dignity of being adults. 
The best of their life is over. The 
rest is a resigned settling down into 
making a living. 

Even such adult education as has 
been offered to adults has been 
chiefly aimed at amelioration, not 
transformation. A course here and 
there; a bit of craftwork; a hobby 
—something to enliven a few hours 
and maybe stir the mind a little. 
Adult education has never dared 
to speak out for the right of adults 


to the kind of education that recog- 


nizes their entrance upon a new 
and uniquely significant stage of 
life-experience. We talk of prepar- 
ing youth to enter the life ahead 
of them. We never talk of. prepar- 
ing adults to enter the peculiar 
new dignity of a maturing adult- 
hood. 

Yet psychological maturing is 
our most triumphant way of hu- 
man fulfillment; and the adult 
years are the only years in which 
that triumph can be experienced. 
Children and adolescents cannot 
yet experience the mature insight 
of adulthood. They can only pre- 
pare for them. Children and youth, 
in fact, instead of living triumphant 
years, actually live years of various 
frustration. Try as they may, they 
cannot yet think the mature 
thoughts and do the mature things 


that they will eventually be able to 
do if fortune is kind to them and 
there is no arrest in their develop- 
ment. Far wiser than the usual 
idealization of childhood and youth 
is the insight embodied in the crisp 
remark of a bright-eyed old lady: 
“It’s a good thing young people are 
so beautiful, because they have so 
little else to recommend them.” 

Adulthood, in brief, is the signifi- 
cant period toward which life 
heads. It is the time when all the 
preparings can come to their frui- 
tion. Education in the adult years, 
then, should, by rights, be more 
than a feeble adding of this course 
or that to keep the mind busy and 
reduce its boredom. It should be 
the kind of education that sets out 
to do a notable thing: to take us 
as adults, in this newly arrived time 
of our life and help us to move 
beyond the routines of a half-baked 
adulthood into the creative sur- 
prises.of an adulthood that is only 
maturing. 


A LOOK AHEAD— 


IMAGINE a community in which 
practically all the adults came to 
a realization of their unfulfilled 
adulthood. (This indeed requires a 
high order of imagination!) Imag- 
ine the adults in that community 
agreeing that their adult years 
should be devoted, as far as other 
obligations make possible, to ma- 
turing their adulthood; to making 
it a triumph of new significance 
instead of an apologetic dullness. 

What, they would ask them- 
selves, do adults need to know and 
do in order to make their adult- 
hood come fully alive? Again, we 
are only conjecturing; but certain 
agreements might be reached. 
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In the first place, they might 
agree, adults, having advanced be- 
yond childhood and adolescence, 
need now to see themselves with 
the eyes of maturity. For the first 
time in their lives, they possess 
these grown-up eyes. They need, 
therefore, to look at themselves and 
maturely appraise themselves. 

This might be accepted as their 
first adult project. We can imagine 
them asking experts to come and 
open up to them the new knowl- 
edge about the human mind and 
character that has been brought 
to us: psychologists, psychiatrists, 
physicians, anthropologists, sociol- 
ogists. They would not speak of 
this as a “course” in psychology, 
but rather as their adult attempt 
at self-understanding. They would 
be making their Socratic begin- 
ning: Know thyself. It would be 
immaterial to them whether the ex- 


pert came from one or another 
specialized department of learning. 
All of them together—experts and 


adults—would be concentrating 
upon the central issue: the mature 
understanding of themselves. 

They would see a second thing 
they needed to do. Now for the 
first time they could look back 
upon their lives and make an ap- 
praisal of the ways in which they 
had been nurtured and educated. 
With their new self-understanding 
they could begin to estimate the 
good or the bad, the wisdom or the 
folly, of what had been done to 
them in home, school, college and 
elsewhere. They would therefore 
be in a position to judge, with a 
new wisdom, how all young lives 
should properly be brought up. 

What, they would now ask them- 
selves, should education in the 
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young years be? In seeking the an- 
swer to that question, they would 
be preparing themselves for a wise 
partnership in bringing up young 
life in home, school, college, and 
elsewhere. They would gain an ex- 
pertness of view in a realm where 
now adults are mostly ignorant, 
mostly tenacious of old habits and 
practices, and too often intolerant 
of change. 

They would want to do a third 
thing. Realizing from their new 
psychological insights how pro- 
foundly environments influence 
individual life, they would want to 
make research into the particular 
environment that was shaping— 
perhaps in many ways, misshaping 
—their own lives, the lives of their 
children, and the lives of their fel- 
lows. They would want to get a 
frank and intelligent look at their 
community. They would want to 
move about their community pre- 
pared to estimate what it did to 
the people who lived in it, and 
what it needed to do. 

They would want, then, to make 
the difficult approach to the wider 
world—of the nation, and of the 
many nations and peoples. They 
would want to lift themselves out 
of the illusions and miscompre- 
hensions of their newspaper-made 
minds and learn something of what 
lies behind the clutter of unrelated 
headlines. This would be a notable 
project. Grounded, by now, in a 
certain measure of self-understand- 
ing and community-understanding, 
they would no longer see their 
world as merely one of outer hap- 
penings. They would be psycholog- 
ical enough to see their world in its 
inner motivation—its ambitions 
and struggles for power; its fum- 
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bling cfforts at justice and libera- 
tion. In short, they would see 
national and world events, both in 
their confusion and their clarity, as 
the inner life of men finding its 
outer expression. 

Finally, they would want to 
make themselves at home in the 
great human tradition. They are 
heirs to that tradition. For the 
most part, however, because of the 
prevailing poverty of educational 
insights and methods—not to speak 
of lack of time in the school and 
college years —- they will have 
learned little of what their fore- 
fathers willed to them: philosophy, 
science, religion, poetry, drama, 
story, heroic acts, brilliant inven- 
tions defeats that were victories. A 
lifetime would not be long enough 
for them to take over and put into 
use this full rich inheritance; but 
their adult lifetime might well be 
spent in moving into this inherit- 
ance of the spirit. 


FOUR PRACTICAL PLANS 


So mucu for what this group of 
maturing adults would try to learn. 
Inevitably, as the learning went on, 
the areas of their awareness would 
be expanded. They would be wiser 
because more understanding. They 
would achieve the dignity of in- 
dividuals unapologetic about their 
adult years because those adult 
years were giving them, for the first 
time in their lives, the chance to 
see life as only mature eyes can 
see it. 

But learning would be only the 
beginning. They would want to put 
their learning into practice. 

In the first place, the practice 
of creating. Out of the human tra- 
dition they would have caught the 


flair of man’s creativeness. They, 
too, would want, in some manner, 
to experience this same creative- 
ness. Whether in music, or poetry, 
or story-writing, or painting, or 
sculpture, or craftsmanship, they 
would want the exciting experience 
of making the word become flesh. 

In the second place, the practice 
of obligation. What they learned 
would increasingly give them the 
sense that they were debtors to life. 
In some measure, therefore, they 
would feel that they must pay back 
even a little for value received. 
They would want, then, each on 
his own or in fellowship with 
others, to undertake some project 
for human betterment, some way 
of bringing more of reasonableness 
into the human scene. 

In the third place, the practice 
of research. Most adults remain 
merely adults because they never 
do more than skim the surfaces of 
things. They get the habit of being 
surface-minded ; with surface opin- 
ions that become surface dogma- 
tisms. These adults of whom we are 
speaking would want to raise their 
adulthood above average super- 
ficiality by going—each of them— 
at some specific problem, physical, 
or social or what not, and applying 
their minds in the way that good 
minds should properly be applied. 
One sustained experience of rigor- 
ous research would make all super- 
ficial thinking thereafter tame by 
comparison. 

In the fourth place, the practice 
of sociability and of play. Learning 
together, they would like the feel- 
ing of being together. They would 
make occasion for coming together, 
in various self-chosen groupings, 
for the sake of enjoying one an- 
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other, and for the relaxation ot 
doing things that have the life-sus- 
taining unseriousness of play. 

The foregoing is pure imagina- 
tion. Such a community of adults, 
making the effort deliberately to 
move into the full dignity of their 
adulthood, may never exist in our 
world. If so, it will be too bad. 
Their number ought to be legion; 
and they ought to spread through- 
out the nations and peoples of the 
world. But underlying the pure 
imagination is sound truth. These 
are some of the things that adults 
could learn and do and thereby 
achieve the fine excitements of be- 
ing mature men and women. 

There is a false and a true way 
of being concerned about what 
adults need. The false way is to 
think of aging as a process inher- 
ently unfortunate and one whose 
increasing disabilities must there- 
fore be mitigated. When aging is 
thought of in this way, we look 
about for means by which those 
who grow old can lessen the in- 
creasing boredom of their days. 

This, in fact, is an insult to our 
adulthood. It is as if, in the aging 
years, all significance drained out 





of life and only a twiddling of the 
thumbs remained. The problem in 
that case would be to find out how 
to vary the twiddling. 

The true way to think of adult- 
hood is to think of it as a stage 
of life that has a significance no 
other stage can possess. Adulthood 
is the time for putting into effect 
a wisdom about life that child- 
hood and youth are unable as yet 
even to possess. 

This is the dignity of the adult. 
This is his dignity provided he is 
a mature adult, not one who, ar- 
rested in his development, is mark- 
ing time in a prolonged adoles- 
cence. What adulthood needs is 
not hobbies for immature grown- 
ups, but helps toward significant 
and happy maturing. 

Where there is no vision, we are 
told, the people perish. Where 
there is no maturity there is no 
vision. We now begin to know 
this. We realize that the evils of 
our life come not from deep evil 
within us but from ungrown-up 
responses to life. Our obligation, 
then, is to grow up. This is what 
our time requires of us. This is 
what may yet save us. a6 
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